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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Analytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, in which the Words are explained in 
the Order of their Natural Affinity, inde- 
pendent of Alphabetical Arrangement ; and 
the Signification of each is traced from its 
Etymology ; the Present Meaning being 
accounted for when it differs from its former 
Acceptation. The whole exhibiting, in one 
continued Narrative, the Origin, History, 
and Modern Usage of the existing Voca- 
bulary of the English Tongue: to which are 
added, an Introduction, containing a new 
Grammar of the Language, and an Alphabeti- 
cal Index, for the Ease of Consuliation. By 
David Booth. 4to. pp. 677. London, 1835. 
Cochrane and Co. 

Tu1s ample, but not too ample, title-page ex- 

plains the nature of a literary work which, in 

our opinion, justly places the name of David 

Booth by the side of the honoured one of Samuel 

Johnson, as a lexicographer undaunted by dif- 

ficulties, and devoted to the performance of a 

great and important undertaking. It is fifteen 

years since we noticed its commencement (see 

Literary Gazettes for 1822, month of August, 

Nos. 291, 292, and 293), when its first part 

alone obtained from us three separate reviews ; 

and, since that period, we have observed, with 
much satisfaction, how zealously and successfully 
the author continued his labours, fully justify- 

ing our judgment, and finally completing a 

volume which must hand down his name with 

distinction to the latest posterity. Of the 
whole, we may more significantly and truly 
say than we could of only a portion, that 

“ Learning, ingenuity, research, and talent, are 

conspicuous in these pages; and were we not 

sensible of the higher obligation we owe them 
for the information which they afford, we should 
be apt to recommend them to notice on account 
of their amusing interest and curious combina- 
tions. For, as words are the symbols of ideas, 
it is not only instructive, but exceedingly en- 
tertaining, to find those brought together and 
placed in one light, whose original affinities 
time and change have so obscured as to suggest 
no connexion to the cursory observer, and be 
led to remark, for example, from a very striking 
analysis, that the grove, whose charms we sing, 
and the grave, whose hopelessness we deprecate, 
are in etymology as in letters so nearly the same. 
It is, indeed, impossible to peruse this work 
without feeling that the investigation of words 
to their constituent principles actually produces 
new trains of thought; and, whether by re- 
minding us of what we had forgotten, or by 
setting etymologies before us in unaccustomed 
groups, tends greatly to clear our perceptions, 
exercise our faculties, and enlighten our minds. 
The author’s plan has been to ‘arrange the 
words into classes, placing under one head all 
that are derived from the same root: thus, when 
the word man is sufficiently explained, its vari- 
ous compounds follow, such as manful, manly, 
manhood, unmanly, &c. When the funda- 
mental part, or root, is not found in its simple 





state in the English language (as in the case of 
homicide, humanity, &c. from the Latin homo), 
search is made in other tongues where it is 
usually discovered. Where this search has been 
made in vain, the idea expressed by the funda- 
mental syllable is gathered from a comparison 
of its compounds.’ His definitions are, in our 
opinion, superior to any thing of the kind yet 
attempted ; and as they occupy more space than 
hitherto allotted to that object, it is proposed to 
abridge the Dictionary, by classing the more 
regular English polysyllables (those formed by 
prepositions and terminations, such as ad, con, 
sub; ary, ation, ment, &c.) into a grammar, 
with their modifications of their primitives, in- 
stead of inserting them individually in the body 
of the work. This we consider to be a marked 
improvement. Another striking alteration is 
so clearly defined by Mr. Booth, that we quote, 
while we approve of, his description: ‘ A 
marked feature in the plan of this Dictionary, 
and that which will distinguish it from every 
other that has hitherto appeared, is its perfect 
freedom from the fetters of alphabetical arrange- 
ment. In consequence of this emancipation, 
the author is persuaded that he has been enabled 
materially to improve his definitions, both as to 
correctness and to perspicuity, while the ease of 
consultation will be sufficiently provided for by 
an index. By the ordinary arrangement, words 
that have the most intimate connexion in their 
nature, or in their etymology, are often sepa- 
rated by hundreds of pages. No subject, how- 
ever interesting, can be dwelt upon for a 
moment: the thread of thought is continually 
cut asunder by the inexorable battalions of rank 
and file; and the whole frame of language, 
which might exhibit no imperfect history of the 
human mind, is so torn and disjointed, that we 
view it with pain. All is chaos without a ray 
of creative light—the lamps of genius are bro- 
ken to atoms. Who ever read ten successive 
pages of a dictionary without the feeling of las- 
situde or the approach of sleep? It is not thus 
that language should be taught ; and the writer 
will certainly feel mortified at his want of suc- 
cess if the reader of the Analytical Dictionary 
shall not be interested in the perusal, as well as 
benefited by the consultation.’ ” 

Of the volume, at length before us, the 
Preface states :— 

“ The Analytical Dictionary was originally 
announced for publication in twelve successive 
Parts, six of which are here produced. These, 
though not including the whole of the English 
Vocabulary, complete a volume that, by means 
of its general index, may be read and consulted 
as an independent work. * * * The long 
intervals (it is added) between the appearance 
of the several parts, were the consequence of its 
being the author’s book, which deprived it of 
the facilities of publication that belong to the 
capital and credit of the trade. The returns 
for those piece-meal issues had to be waited 
for ; and, after all, left little to the writer be- 
yond the empty praise which friends and critics, 
partial and indulgent, were willing to bestow. 
Whether or not the completion of this volume, 


by rendering the work better known, will en- 
courage the more expeditious publication of the 
second, remains to be seen; but, at all events, 
the author feels gratified that he has been 
enabled to give so much of his long-cherished 
work to the world in a state fitted for con- 
sultation.” 

A very able introduction of 222 pages throws 
great light upon the origin of language, alpha- 
bets, words, composition, and grammar; and 
we have much to regret how diétle it is in our 
power to do, to shew its value. We will, how- 
ever, select a few miscellaneous passages by 
way of popular sample. Speaking of “ fre- 
quentatives,” Mr. Booth mentions their nature 
in a way worthy of the attention of D. O’Con- 
nell and the peoole of Ireland. 

“* The Latin grammarians formed a class of 
frequentative verbs, chiefly terminating in fo, 
and all of the first conjugation. Thus, clamo, 
I cry out, and dormio, I sleep, produced clamito, 
I cry frequently, and dormito, I sleep often. 
Some of those we have naturalised, as Agitate, 
derived from ago, agito.” 

Again, of ** interjections :”— 

*¢ Bravo! is an Italian interjection (of si- 
milar import to Welldone) which we have re- 
cently naturalised. It is a theatrical term, and, 
therefore, more suited to the expression of po- 
pular applause than of private praise. Huzza! 
is another expression of public approbation ; 
but it is tumultuary,—the loud and usually re- 
peated acclamations of an assembled multitude. 
This word is not of modern introduction. The 
dictionaries have to Huzz, meaning éo buez, or 
murmur; and the Gothic hazeins is praise. 
Huzza is not confined to the class of inter- 
jections. It is also a substantive and a verb. 
The Hosannas of the Jews are prayers, which, 
of course, contain praises of the divine Being 
to whom they are addressed. When calling to 
those that are distant, a single syllable, or a 
contracted compound, must be, necessarily, 
used. We call on the person to listen, to stop, 
or to return; and a word, expressive of one 
or other of these ideas, is always employed. 
Those calls are a species of commands, and 
hence are, very commonly, the imperatives of 
verbs: indeed, all imperatives may be consi- 
dered as interjections. Ho! or Hoa! the most 
ordinary distant call, is an old imperative of 
the verb to hear. Ahoy! or ‘ Ship, Ahoy!’ is 
the usual sea-call ; and is obviously akin to the 
thrice-repeated Oyes (French oyez, hear!) of 
the common cryer. Avast! is a nautical term, 
the etymology of which has not hitherto been 
satisfactorily explained. It is a command to 
stop; and is generally referred to the Italian 
basta, enough. The Yare! Yare! of Shake- 
speare (to which Horne Tooke would assimilate 
it) has an opposite meaning: it is the impera- 
tive of the Saxon verb gearwian, to prepare, to 
hasten. Yarely, as well as Yare, occurs in the 
‘ Tempest ;’ but neither of these words is now 
in use. So! is an intimation, or a request, not 
to proceed further. So now! when interrupt- 
ing a person in speaking, or in doing any work, 





is equivalent to saying, ‘ You may have done,’ 
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* it is enough.’ Sdého! carries a request to a 
distance, and is the same as ‘ pray stop.’ 
What! ho! is ‘ why do you walk so fast?’ or 
‘why do you go away?’ The what is here 
expressive of surprise. Holla, sometimes writ- 
ten Hollo, is the French hola (literally Ho 
there) and calls to a greater distance than is 
required by Soho. The verb to Holla, or Hollo, 
is to cry after a person, in a friendly manner, 
and should not be confounded with to Halloo 
(French haler), which is to incite a dog to the 
chase by shouts, usually loud vociferations of 
that word. Hallo-baloo is rude clamour.” 

Of “ prefixes,” we hear, among other points : 

“ The identity of c and g may be pointed out 
in numerous instances ; as, also, the elision of 
a vowel, in many cases, after the former, as well 
as after the latter. Clump and Lump; Clog 
and Log; to Cram and to Ram, are plainly 
different usages of the same words. To 
Crumple and to Rumple mean, equally, to 
deface a smooth pliable surface (such as paper, 
or linen,) by breaking it into folds or creases. 
To Crumble is also to break into small pieces ; 
but these pieces are supposed to separate from 
one another and to fall into Crumbs. Rimple 
and Rinkle are other spellings of Rumple ; and, 
hence, we have Wrinkles (formerly Crinkles) 
denoting those furrows which, sooner or later, 
are ploughed on the fairest face by the hand of 
time. 





To Creep, (Saxon cpypan), to move | 
along in a slow and wormlike manner, as if | 


before we leave this Introduction we must 
notice what we consider errors of the press, 
which struck us in page 1. :— 

* In Latin (says our author), in which Lag 
is retained in many ‘orms and senses, parti- 
cularly in the sense of read or speak what is 
written; and in Greek, in which the same 
word signifies to utter, or say, the pronouns are 
affixed in the following manner :— 

“— is, it; imus, ww « thou, he, &c. ga- 

unt: ther, collect, read. 

I, thou, he,&c. place, 
put, lay, express, 

I, thou, he, &c. place, 


Iatin. 


leg-o, eis, ei; omen, 


Greek. ete, onti: 


-otongp:, § lag-ya, yais, eith; yam 
Visigotnic. { yeith, yanda: _— put, ar 
lag-e, ast, ath; wate thou, he, &c. lay, 
on: put. 


Saxon. : 
German. ~~ est, fe3 en, vat thou, he, &c, lay. 
= — ‘a. mah, } I, thou, he, &c. cling, 
Dr. Murray’s object is to prove that all these 
languages, as well as the old British, Celtic, 
and Persic, are sprung from one common stock ; 
and certainly this display of the pronouns is 
much in favour of this theory.” 

In this quotation the Greek onti should be 
ousi, and the German Ze and second en, which 
we have marked in Italics, e¢ and eée. 

We have left ourselves but little room to add 


Sanscrit. 


|a specimen of the Dictionary to those given in 


former Gaseties; but we offer the first that 
occur :— 

** The Roman Pilum was a massy square 
log of wood, mounted and pointed with iron, 


without legs, is equivalent to the Latin repo or | and between four and five feet long, which was 
repto; and hence creeping animals are termed | forcibly thrown in the face of the enemy: some 


Reptiles. A person who has lost the use of his | by the hand, and other heavier ones by engines 


legs is a Cripple: he Cripples or halts in his| termed Catapults. 


In latter times, in this 


walk. Cream is that portion of milk which | country, the arrows shot from a cross-bow were 
rises, in a thick oily scum, on the surface; and | called Quarrels; not, as commonly supposed, 
which, by a subsequent operation, called Churn- | from their square shape, but from the shape of 


ing, is converted into Butter. 
modern Scotch is Ream. The verb to Cream 


the dairy. The Greek yaagos, glaros, is the 
etymon of the Latin clarus, clear and bright ; 
and also of gloria, glory, which is shining or 
splendid, in reference to character and fame. 
Glory hae also been applied literally ; for, we 
speak of the ‘ Glory,’ or light which is painted 
round the head of a saint; issuing from it in 
rays as if from a star. In old English, to 
Glorify, which is now used in the sense of to 
worship, was synonymous with to Clarify, or 
to render fluids clear or pure. 

‘ Fadir the our cometh clarifie thi sone that thi sone 

clarifie thee.’—* I have clarified thee on the erthe, I have 
endid the werk that thou has ghonun me to do, and now 
fadir ciarifie thou me at thi silf with the clerenesse that I 
hadde at thee bifore the world was maad.’— Wicliff’s 
Translation of John, chap. xvii. 
Se. Ser.— Sh. Shr.— S].— Sm.— Sn.— Sp. Spl. 
Spr.—Sq.—St. Str.—Sw.—When speaking of 
the prefix Es, we noticed its contraction into S ; 
and the same contraction appears to have been 
made of the preposition Ex; for we have Greek 
and Latin derivatives in which s precedes a 
consonant, obviously in consequence of such a 
contraction. This combination of s with other 
consonants seems common to all languages. 
With us, many are derived from the Latin 
dialects ; but many, also, are from the Gothic 
stem. The contraction of the French es has 
been made, not only by the English, but by the 
French themselves ; and it is curious that the 
change has been usually formed by the elision 
of different letters: so that the prefix has been 
altogether cut off between the two nations. 
The word estroit, for example, has become strait 
in English, and efroi¢ in its native tongue.” 

These are, indeed, but specks wherewith to 
illustrate this excellent and instructive essay ; 
but our space forbids us to do more. Yet 


The Saxon and | 





the head, which, on account of the barbs, as- 


ten mj/sumed a diamond form, presenting a sharp 
and the adjective Creamy are of general use in| angle, or dart, towards the enemy. 


The 
lozenges, or panes of glass, in the windows of 
old buildings, being diamond-shaped, were also 
called Quarrels. The point of the arrow was 
the Pile,— the Pfeil or dart of the Germans. 
Piles are sharp-pointed logs, or stakes of wood, 
driven into the ground when the foundation is 
otherwise too soft to bear the weight of a 
building; and upright piles, whether of wood 
or of stone, whole or jointed, round or square, 
raised above ground for the purpose of sup- 
porting any edifice, are Pillars. When these 
are built with architectural regularity they are 
Columns, having the adjective Columnar. _ Pil- 
lared is erected upon pillars. To Pile up is to 
build a collection of loose articles into a regular 
form, so as to support one another. A Pile, in 
this view, is an arranged mass of materials ; 
and in this it differs from a Heap, which is an 
accumulation of things Heaped up without 
order or regularity. See to Heave. A pile 
requires a regular basis, and must, to support 
itself, become narrower as it is raised in height; 
like a portion of a pyramid which, if completed, 
would terminate in a point,— that point would 
be literally the pile. To Compile, is usually 
said of literary works when they are piled 
together from collected materials. Compilers 
are numerous, but many of their Compilements 
are Heaps rather than Compilations: they are 
swollen incongruous masses, without coherence, 
and tending to no point. By an extension of 
usage, a large building, though the stones are 
cemented together, is sometimes termed a pile. 
The Funeral Piles of the ancients, on which 
they burned the bodies of the illustrious dead, 
are composed of fagots of odoriferous wood, 
loosely accumulated in the form of a truncated 


quadrangular pyramid ; and such are the piles 





SAARI SOOT BOOLEAN A SATS 

on which the Hindoo widows consent to be 
burnt alive, along with the bodies of their de. 
ceased husbands, in the now nearly suppressed 
ceremony called a Suttee: that word is the 
Sanscrit name of a female divinity, and also 
designates the woman who is thus sacrificed to 
superstition. ™ ° ? 

* Next to the Owl, the chief birds of evi] 
omen are the several species of Crows (genus Cor. 
vus), and especially the Raven, Corvus coraz, 
which is the largest of the tribe, measuring two 
feet in length and weighing three pounds. ‘This 
fowl builds on high trees, or in the cavities of 
rocks, and has been generally regarded with 
disgust in all ages, for his gross voracity, feed. 
ing on the filthiest carrion: hence he is ve. 
nerated in Egypt, as being one of the checks to 
the accumulation of putridity. When angury 
was religion, ‘every action of the raven was 
deemed momentous. Every circumstance of 
his flight was observed ; and no fewer than 
sixty-four different inflexions of his voice were 
distinguished by the priests, all more or less 
portentous of calamity. Every one of its notes 
had a determined signification, which it was 
the business of knaves to interpret, and of the 
credulous to believe.’ The voice of the Raven 





is termed Croaking. He Croaks, that is, he 
utters a loud, hoarse, and disagreeable sound, 
proceding from the throat, something like that 
emitted by the Frog (but much more powerful), 
‘and which has the same name. A person who 
complains in a low grumbling manner is, there. 
fore, termed a Croaker. The raven, however, 
| has occasionally another note, deep and sulemn, 
which makes the woods resound. The name of 
the raven is associated with plunder and rapine. 
The Saxon refen was a raven, and reafian 
(equivalent to the Latin rapere) was to Rob, 
from which source we have many derivatives. 
To Reave, in old English, was to rob or take by 
force; and to Bereave a person of what he 
highly values, is to seize it, leaving him in a 
state of Bereavement, or destitution : the past 
participle is either Bereaved or Bereft. To Rob 
is to Bereave of property illegally by force or 
intimidation ; while Bereavement may be le- 
gally right though morally wrong, as in conse- 
quence of unjust laws ; or it may be from a law 
of nature, as when a mother is deprived of her 
child by the hand of death. In the one case we 
attend more to the sufferer, and in the other to 
the cause of the infliction. He who Robs is a 
Robber, and the act is Robbery. In these terms 
the labial letter is harder than in their Saxon 
origin ; but it is otherwise with the Sea-robber 
who is sometimes called a Rover, approaching 
more to the Saxon reafere. The highway-rob- 
ber is termed a Highwayman, and may be 
either a horseman or a Footpad. The Rover is 
more usually designated by the title of Pirate, 
Latin pirato ; his occupation is Piracy ; similar 
conduct is Piratical; and the manner Pirati- 
cally : all from the Greek peirao, to make bold 
enterprises. The French term is a Corsair, 
which in English is understood to be a Barbary 
pirate, such as infest the Mediterranean. The 
words pirate and corsair (courser), in ordinary 
usage, designate either the ship or the com- 
mander. A Privateer, like a pirate, is a ship 
fitted ont for the purpose of seizing and plun- 
dering merchant-ships ; but though fitted out 
by private individuals, the privateer cruises 
with the authority of some state or nation, and 
attacks only such vessels as belong to other 
states that are at war with the government 
under whose colours she sails. The verb to 
Privateer is sometimes written. We speak of 
the captain and the sailors of a privateer ; but 





the master and all the crew of a pirate-vessel 
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are pirates, aad are liable to be hanged by the| cavaliers, and crossed the bridge that bestrides | merous and difficult, that, with all their eager- 
law of nations. In this and several other coun-| the deep rocky bed of the Tagus. The shining|ness and strength, a great part of the day was 


tries, an author has a legal property in his work 
for a specific number of years. This, which is 
transferable, is called his Copyright, and one 
who presumes to print and publish the same 
during that period, without the owner’s con- 
sent, is termed a Pirate, and his conduct is a 
Piracy, subjecting him to pecuniary penalties. 
Plagium among the Romans (from a Greek word 
signifying to decoy) was the crime of kidnap- 
ping ; and as the literary productions of an 
author are metaphorically his children, a person 
who appropriates any portion of them is called 
a Plagiarist, or Plagiary, and the theft is Pla- 
giarism ; always dishonourable, and (when to 
acertain extent) punishable by the laws against 
literary piracy.’ 

Lest we should be accused of this by Mr. 
Booth, we hasten to conclude by saying, that 
every scholar, and every student of languages, 
especially the English language, ought to pos- 
sess his work. It is due to themselves ; it is 


due to his eminent services ; and it is not only 
an individual, but a national debt. 





Miscellanies. By the Author of the ‘* Sketch- 
Book.” No. III. Containing Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 12mo. pp. 340. Lon- 
don, 1835. Murray. 

AyoTHER of those charming tomes, than 

which nothing better fitted to beguile the tedi- 

ous hour could issue from the press. It needs 
no eulogy from us, for the name of its author is 

a passport every where. What are its plan 

and features the following will tell: — 

“Spain is virtually a land of poetry and 
romance, where every-day life partakes of ad- 
venture, and where the least agitation or ex- 
citement carries every thing up into extrava- 
gant enterprise and daring exploit. The Span- 
iards, in all ages, have been of swelling and 
braggart spirit, soaring in thought, pompous in 
word, and valiant, though vainglorious, in 
deed. Their heroic aims have transcended the 
cooler conceptions of their neighbours, and their 
reckless daring has borne them on to achieve- 
ments which prudent enterprise could never 
have accomplished. Since the time, too, of the 
conquest and occupation of their country by 
the Arabs, a strong infusion of Oriental magni- 
ficence has entered into the national character, 
and rendered the Spaniard distinct from every 
other nation of Europe. In the following pages, 
therefore, the author has ventured to dip more 
deeply into the enchanted fountains of old 
Spanish chronicle, than has usually been done 
by those who, in modern times, have treated 
of the eventful period of the conquest ; but, in 
so doing, he trusts he will illustrate more fully 
the character of the people and the times. He 
has thought proper to throw these records into 
the form of legends, not claiming for them the 
authenticity of sober history, yet giving nothing 
that has not historical foundation. All the facts 
herein contained, however extravagant some of 
them may be deemed, will be found in the 
works of sage and reverend chroniclers of yore, 
growing side by side with long acknowledged 
truths, and might be supported by learned and 
imposing references in the margin.” 

The two legends contained in the volume 
belong to the history of Don Roderick, and to 
the Moorish conquest of Spain. From the first 
we copy a fine supernatural episode :— 

“ Story of the Marvellous and Portentous 
Tower.—The morning sun shone brightly upon 
the cliff-built towers of Toledo, when King 
Roderick issued out of the gate of the city, at 
the head of a numerous train of courtiers and 


cavalcade wound up the road that leads among 
the mountains, and soon came in sight of the 
‘necromantic tower. Of this renowned edifice 
marvels are related by the ancient Arabian and 
| Spanish chroniclers ; ‘ and I doubt much,’ adds 
|the venerable Agpaida, whether many readers 
| will not consider the whole as a cunningly de- 
| vised fable, sprung from an Oriental imagina- 
|tion ; but it is not for me to reject a fact which | 
jis recorded by all those writers who are the 
\fathers of our national history: ‘a fact, too, 
| which is as well attested as most of the remark- 
|able events in the story of Don Roderick. None 
|but light and inconsiderate minds,’ continues 
| the good friar, ‘ do hastily reject the marvellous. 
|To the thinking mind the whole world is en- 
veloped in mystery, and every thing is full of 
type and portent. ‘To such a mind the necro- 
mantic tower of Toledo will appear as one of 
those wondrous monuments of the olden time ; 
one of those Egyptian and Chaldaic piles, storied 
with hidden wisdom and mystic prophecy, which 
have been devised in past ages, when man yet 
enjoyed an intercourse with high and spiritual 
natures, and when human foresight partook of 
divination.’ This singular tower was round, 
and of great height and grandeur ; erected upon 
a lofty rock, and surrounded by crags and pre- 
cipices. The foundation was supported by tour 
brazen lions, each taller than a cavalier on 
horseback. The walls were built of small pieces 
of jasper, and various coloured marbles, not 
larger than a man’s hand; so subtilely joined, 
however, that, but for their different hues, they 
might be taken for one entire stone. They were 
arranged with marvellous cunning, so as to re- 
present battles and warlike deeds of times and 
heroes long since passed away ; and the whole 
surface was so admirably polished, that the 
stones were as lustrous as glass, and reflected 
the rays of the sun with such resplendent 
brightness as to dazzle all beholders. King 
Roderick and his courtiers arrived, wondering 
and amazed, at the foot of the rock. Here 
there was a narrow arched way cut through the 
living stone; the only entrance to the tower. 
In was closed by a massive iron gate, covered 
with rusty locks of divers workmanship, and in 
the fashion of different centuries, which had 
been affixed by the predecessors of Don Ro- 
derick. On either side of the portal stood the 
two ancient guardians of the tower, laden with 
the keys appertaining to the locks. The king 
alighted, and, approaching the portals, ordered 
the guardians to unlock the gate. The hoary- 
headed men drew back with terror. ‘ Alas!’ 
cried they, ‘ what is it your majesty requires of 
us? Would you have the mischiefs of this 
tower unbound, and let loose to shake the earth 
to its foundations ?? The venerable archbishop 
Urbino likewise implored him not to disturb a 
mystery which had been held sacred from gene- 
ration to generation, within the memory of 
man; and which even Cesar himself, when 
sovereign of Spain, had not ventured to invade. 
The youthful cavaliers, however, were eager to 
pursue the adventure, and encouraged him in 
his rash curiosity. ‘Come what come may,’ 
exclaimed Don Roderick, ‘I am resolved to 
penetrate the mystery of this tower.’ So say- 
ing, he again commanded the guardians to un- 
lock the portal. The ancient men obeyed with 
fear and trembling, but their hands shook with 
age; and when they applied the keys, the locks 
were so rusted by time, or of such strange work- 
mauship, that they resisted their feeble efforts ; 
whereupon the young cavaliers pressed forward 
and lent their aid. Still the Jocks were so nu- 








exhausted before the whole of them could be 
mastered. When the last bolt had yielded to 
the key, the guardians and the reverend arch. 
bishop again entreated the king to pause and 
reflect. ‘ Whatever is within this tower,’ said 
they, ‘is as yet harmless, and lies bound under 
a mighty spell: venture not then to open a 
door which may let forth a flood of evil upon 
the land.’ But the anger of the king was 
roused, and he ordered that the portal should 
be instantly thrown open. In vain, however, 
did one after another exert his strength ; and 
equally in vain did the cavaliers unite their 
forces, and apply their shoulders to the gate: 
though there was neither bar nor bolt remain- 
ing, it was perfectly immovable. The patience 
of the king was now exhausted, and he advanced 
to apply his hand; scarcely, however, did he 
touch the iron gate, when it swung slowly open, 
uttering, as it were, a dismal groan, as it turned 
reluctantly upon its hinges. A cold, damp 
wind issued forth, accompanied by a tem- 
pestuous sound. The hearts of the ancient 
guardians quaked within them, and their knees 
smote together; but several of the youthful 
cavaliers rushed in, eager to gratify their cu- 
riosity, or to signalise themselves in this re- 
doubtable enterprise. ‘They had scarcely ad- 
vanced a few paces, however, when they 
recoiled, overcome by the baleful air, or by 
some fearful vision. Upon this, the king or- 
dered that fires should be kindled to dispel 
the darkness, and to correct the noxious and 
long-imprisoned air: he then led the way into 
the interior; but, though stout of heart, he 
advanced with awe and hesitation. After pro- 
ceeding a short distance, he entered a hall, or 
antechamber, on the opposite side of which 
was a door ; and before it, on a pedestal, stood 
a gigantic figure, of the colour of bronze, and 
of a terrible aspect. It held a huge mace, 
which it whirled incessantly, giving such cruel 
and resounding blows upon the earth as to pre- 
vent all further entrance. The king paused 
at sight of this appalling figure; for whether 
it were a living being, or a statue of magic 
artifice, he could not tell. On its breast was a 
scroll, whereon was inscribed in large letters, 
‘I do my duty.’ After a little while Roderick 
plucked up heart, and addressed it with great 
solemnity: ‘ Whatever thou be,’ said he, 
‘know that I come not to violate this sanc- 
tuary, but to inquire into the mystery it con- 
tains; I conjure thee, therefore, to let me pass 
in safety.’ Upon this the figure paused with 
uplifted mace, and the king and his train 
passed unmolested through the door. They 
now entered a vast chamber, of a rare and 
sumptuous architecture, difficult to be de- 
scribed. The walls were incrusted with the 
most precious gems, so joined together as to 
form one smooth and perfect surface. The 
lofty dome appeared to be self-supported, and 
was studded with gems, lustrous as the stars of 
the firmament. ‘There was neither wood, nor 
any other common or base material to be seen 
throughout the edifice. There were no win- 
dows or rather openings to admit the day, yet 
a radiant light was spread throughout the 
place, which seemed to shine from the walls, 
and to render every object distinctly visible. 
In the centre of this hall stood a table of ala- 
baster, of the rarest workmanship, on which 
was inscribed in Greek characters, that Her- 
cules Alcides, the Theban Greek, had founded 
this tower in the year of the world three thou- 
sand and six. Upon the table stood a golden 
casket, richly set round with precious stones, 
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and closed with a lock of mother-of-pearl ; and 
on the lid were inscribed the following words : 
© In this coffer is contained the mystery of the 
tower. The hand of none but a king can open 
it; but let him beware! for marvellous events 
will be revealed to him, which are to take 
place before his death.” King Roderick boldly 
seized upon the casket. The venerable arch- 
bishop laid his hand upon his arm, and made a 
last remonstrance. ‘ Forbear, my son!’ said 
he, ‘ desist while there is yet time. Look not 
into the mysterious decrees of Providence. 
God has hidden them in mercy from our sight, 
and it is impious to rend the veil by which 
they are concealed.’ 





* What have I to dread | 


mace had disappeared from his pedestal ; and 
on issuing into the open air, they found the 
two ancient guardians of the tower lying dead 
at the portal, as though they had been crushed 
by some mighty blow. All nature, which had 
been clear and serene, was now in wild uproar. 
The heavens were darkened by heavy clouds ; 
loud bursts of thunder rent the air, and the 
earth was deluged with rain and rattling hail. 
The king ordered that the iron portal should 
be closed ; but the door was immovable, and 
the cavaliers were dismayed by the tremendous 
turmoil and the mingled shouts and groans 
that continued to prevail within. The king 
and his train hastened back to Toledo, pursued 


betrayer of his country, Count Julian, and his 
family, will afford us another and a tragical 
specimen; but it must wait the issue of our 
next Gazette from the press. 





My Note Book. By John Macgregor, Esq. 
Author of “ British America,” &c, &¢, 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1835. Macrone. 
LoosE, lively, and sketchy, these volumes sup. 
ply a fund of amusing and miscellaneous no- 
tices of the author’s remarks in travelling upon 
the Continent ; chiefly in Holland, Germany, 
jand Switzerland. We have so frequently gone 
| over the same grounds with tourists and travel. 
|lers, that we are rather pleased than otherwise 





from a knowledge of the future ?’ replied Ro-|and pelted by the tempest. The mountains | to depart from the regular tract, and have the 
derick with an air of haughty presumption. |shook and echoed with the thunder, trees were | topics brought before us in this irregular fashion, 
‘If good be destined me, I shall enjoy it by| uprooted and blown down, and the Tagus| We are tired of going straight along the road, 


anticipation ; if evil, I shall arm myself to 
meet it.” So saying, he rashly broke the lock. 


| 


raged and roared and flowed above its banks. 
It seemed to the affrighted courtiers as if the 


Within the coffer he found nothing but a linen | phantom legions of the tower had issued forth 
cloth, folded between two tablets of copper.|and mingled with the storm; for, amidst the 
On unfolding it, he beheld painted on it figures | claps of thunder and the howling of the wind, | ing selections as fair examples of its tone and 
of men on horseback, of fierce demeanour, clad | they fancied they heard the sound of the drums 
in turbans and robes of various colours, after | 


the fashion of the Arabs, with scimitars hang- 


ing from their necks, and crossbows at their, 


saddle-backs, aud they carried banners and 
pennons with divers devices. Above them was 
inscribed in Greek characters, ‘ Rash monarch! 


throne, and subdue thy kingdom!’ At sight of | 


these things the king was troubled in spirit, and 
dismay fell upon his attendants. 


and trumpets, the shouts of armies and the 
rush of steeds. Thus beaten by tempest, and 
overwhelmed with horror, the king and his 


‘courtiers arrived at Toledo, clattering across 
, the bridge of the Tagus, and entering the gate 
|in headlong confusion, as though they had been 
behold the men who are to hurl thee from thy | 


| 


were yet regarding the paintings, it seemed as | 


if the figures began to move, and a faint sound 


of warlike tumult arose from the cloth, with | 


the clash of cymbal and bray of trumpet, the 
neigh of steed and shout of army; but all was 
heard indistinctly, as if afar off, or in a reverie 
or dream. The more they gazed, the plainer 
became the motion, and the louder the noise ; 
and the linen cloth rolled forth, and amplified, 
and spread out as it were, a mighty banner, 
and filled the hall, and mingled with the air, 
until its texture was no longer visible, or ap- 
peared as a transparent cloud: and the sha- 
dowy figures became all in motion, and the din 
and uproar became fiercer and fiercer; and 
whether the whole were an animated picture, 
or a vision, or an array of embodied spirits, 
conjured up by a supernatural power, no one 
present could tell. They beheld before them 
a great field of battle, where Christians and 
Moslems were engaged in deadly conflict. 
They heard the rush and tramp of steeds, the 


blast of trump and clarion, the clash of cym-| 


bal, and the stormy din of a thousand drums. 
There was the clash of swords, and maces, 
and battle-axes, with the whistling of arrows, 
and the hurling of darts and lances. The 
Christians quailed before the foe; the infidels 
pressed upon them and put them to utter 


pursued by an enemy. In the morning the 
heavens were again serene, and all nature was 


|restored to tranquillity. The king, therefore, 
While they | 


issued forth with his cavaliers and took the 


road to the tower, followed by a great multi- | 
tude, for he was anxious once more to close, 


the iron door, and shut up those evils that 
threatened to overwhelm the land. But, lo! 


on coming in sight of the tower, a new wonder | 
An eagle appeared high in| 


met their eyes. 
the air, seeming to descend from heaven. He 
bore in his beak a burning brand, and lighting 


on the summit of the tower, fanned the fire, 


with his wings. In a little while the edifice 
burst forth into a blaze as though it had been 
built of resin, and the flames mounted into the 
air with a brilliancy more dazzling than the 
sun ; nor did they cease until every stone was 
consumed and the whole was reduced to a heap 
of ashes. Then there came a vast flight of 
birds, small of size and sable of hue, darkening 
the sky like a cloud; and they descended and 
wheeled in circles round the ashes, causing 
so great a wind with their wings that the 
whole was borne up into the air and scattered 
throughout all Spain, and wherever a particle 
of those ashes fell it was as a stain of blood. 
It is furthermore recorded by ancient men and 
writers of former days, that all those on whom 


‘this dust fell were afterwards slain in battle, 


rout ; the standard of the cross was cast down, | 


the banner of Spain was trodden under foot, 


men. Amidst the flying squadrons, King Ro- 
derick beheld a crowned warrior, whose back 
was turned towards him, but whose armour 
and device were his own, and who was mount- 
ed on a white steed that resembled his own 
war-horse Orelia. In the confusion of the 
flight, the warrior was dismounted, and was 
no longer to be seen, and Orelia galloped wildly 
through the field of battle without a rider. 
Roderick stayed to see no more, but rushed 
from the fatal hall, followed by his terrified at- 
tendants. They fled through the outer cham- 
ber, where the gigantic figure with the whirling 


when the country was conquered by the Arabs, 
and that the destruction of this necromantic 
tower was a sign and token of the approaching 
perdition of Spain. ‘ Let all those,’ concludes 


| the cautious friar, ‘ who question the verity of 
the air resounded with shouts of triumph, with | 
yells of fury, and with the groans of dying! 





this most marvellous occurrence, consult those 
admirable sources of our history, the chronicle 
of the Moor Rasis, and the work entitled, 
‘The Fall of Spain,’ written by the Moor, 
Abulcasim Tarif Abentarique. Let them con- 
sult, moreover, the venerable historian Bleda, 
and thecloud of other Catholic Spanish writers, 
who have treated of this event, and they will 
find I have related nothing that has not been 
printed and published under the inspection and 
sanction of our holy mother church. God 
alone knoweth the truth of these things; I 
speak nothing but what has been handed down 
to me from times of old.’”” 

The fatal catastrophe which attended the 


and like to dip here and there as fancy prompts. 
It isin this manner we have looked upon Mr. 
Macgregor’s Note Book ; and, doing by it as he 
| has done by the Continent, we offer the follow. 


character. 

| The village of Broeck, near Amsterdam, isa 
place of much primitive simplicity, with, how. 
ever, certain exceptions. The description is 
good :— 
| ‘After travelling some leagues on a very 
| good clinker road, leading along the banks of 
| the grand northern canal, we turned off, for six 
| miles, to the east, and reached the curious vil. 
|lage of Broeck. Its decent church, clear pond, 
| limpid canals, clinker-paved streets ; green, blue, 
| and white painted houses ; flowering shrubs and 
green trees, all as trim, and neat, and gay, as 
if dust never whirled, mud never formed, and 
storms never raged ; and as if sunshine and fine 
days and clear nights were perpetual in Broeck. 
It would seem, at first, as if magic alone had 
created this village, for we saw no one at work; 
|every thing was quiet, as in a parish of Anti- 
burghers during worship on the Sabbath-day. 
|As we walked over the streets, we could not 
observe a speck on the painted houses,—the 
'glass windows were as clear as the lens of a 
| telescope ; the gilding on the doors and shutters 
‘as bright as that on a new picture-frame ; and 
| the curtains as white as the top of Mont Blanc: 
but the blinds placed, like all other screens, to 
| hide what is rare from vulgar gaze, were, how- 
|ever, frequently at one corner slipped suddenly 
‘aside; and then, for an instant, exhibited, 
| without exception, as beautiful oval faces and 
|lovely complexions as poet could imagine, or 
romancer conjure into ideality. Here was innate 
curiosity, but custom had prescribed its limit. 
We only saw, during two hours wandering, five 
male faces, belonging to this non-social place; 
—the first was the burgomaster, who, from his 
room being probably too hot for him, had 
thrown up the window, a most unusual case; 
while, according to custom, he sat back in a 
huge chair, exhausting the contents of his 
meerschaum, amidst clouds, not of glory, but 
of smoke: before him on a table, was a bottle, 
on the window-sill stood a half-filled glass. On 
turning round the corner of the church, two 
primitive beings, costumed in three-cornered 
Genevese hats, very old and brown, but not 
broken ;_ broad-skirted coats; breeches and 
vests of the same colour and date; fine white 
neckerchiefs and shirts ; gray worsted stock- 
ings ; and huge shoes with large silver buckles: 
—they spoke not to each other, and on passing 
they did not deign to look at us. Our cicerone 
said, ‘ Those are the two ministers of the 
kirk :’ melancholy guides to paradise, thought 
I. The next personage we met was a man of 





celebrity, * Baaker of Broeck,’ a subject too 
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important to pass by unnoticed —I shall return 
to him hereafter. Our conductor then led us 
to the Village Dairy ; and such a dairy !—here 
the cows have each a small apartment for winter 


comfort, kept even at that season absolutely as | 


clean as a French bed-chamber. The cows of 
Broeck are, in fact, far cleaner than human be- 
ings in some other countries. They are not 
even allowed to do what other cows are; for 
the cows of Broeck are taught, what I wish the 
Parisians would learn, not to shock modesty, 
befoul the air, or disgust our eyes, by filthy de- 
posits yes, the decorous cows of Broeck do 
these things in places especially provided for 
the same. The dairy-woman, or rather mis- 
tress, shewed us all the operations of butter and 
cheese-making, and I shall ever after, from a 
conviction of its purity, prefer Dutch cheese 
and butter to any other. The cheese-press isa 
beautiful piece of machinery, ornamented with 
gilding, brass and copper, all as bright as polish 
canmake them. A large dog, placed in a kind 
of treadmill, turns a wheel and cylinder, and 
performs the operation ofchurning. ‘The mould- 
ing and pressing of the cheese, and separating 
the milk from the butter, are all executed with- 
out bare hands ever mixing with the materials ; 
and, as we afterwards observed, all the large 
dairies of North Holland, the produce of which 
enrich the inhabitants, are managed in the 
same way. The people of Broeck are, without 
exception, reputed rich; their wealth con- 
sists of the money which has been left 
them by their parents, from generation to 
generation, not more than the interest of 
which do they probably spend; and of pasture- 
lands, on which numerous herds feed and fat- 
ten. They are also extensive dealers (in an al- 
most imperceptible way) in butter and cheese. 
The principal, or street-door, like those of 
Zaandam, is never open except on three occa- 
sions,— baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 
The chamber to which it leads is called the 
toom of ceremony. Its furniture, its floor, its 
walls, and its windows, except on the above 
events, and during its subjection to perpetual 
tubbing and washing, like that of Peter Stuy- 
vesart’s wife in Knickerbocker’s New York, 
remain untouched. We were shewn, after 
some hesitation, through a lateral door, the 
dairy-woman’s room of ceremony—we put slip- 
pers on and entered: nothing could be more 
formal ; there was the pipe of ceremony — the 
tea-service of ceremony—the plates and knives 
of ceremony —the husband’s and wife’s hats 
and suits of ceremony — the caps in which they 
were baptised, and those in which they were 
married—the family chests of drawers, looking- 
glasses, mahogany tables and chairs; some of 
which appeared as if made in the days of Wil- 
liam, the first Stadtholder. ‘The people of 
Broeck are not only unsocial among themselves, 
but avoid all intercourse with strangers; they 
scarcely ever see one another, except at the 
kirk ; nor do they generate their species ra- 
pidly,— the men seldom marrying betore forty, 
or about the time the father leaves the house to 
the son, and lays low in the kirk-yard. The 
Women wed not until their bloom hath fled ; 
but it is not their fault, but that of the ice- 
hearted swains. They seldom move further 
from their houses than in the evening or morn- 
ing to look at their flower-gardens, and on the 
Sunday to kirk. When a man and woman 
marry, they and their parents become as much 
Strangers to each other as if they were not allied 
by blood. The men sit within doors, eternally 
smoking—the women, invariably with hot peat- 
Cinders in a pan underneath their petticoats, sit 
knitting or sewing ; which, and playing a few 


1 
| 





tunes on the piano, form their whole accom- 
plishments. A sentence in the day is scarcely 
interchanged between them and their husbands. 
Formal and slow, in manners and in love ; 
were they, however, to be made acquainted 
with others than the ‘ Boys at Broeck,’ it is 
said that ‘ a laughing devil in their eye’ would 
soon awaken; and I believe that nothing but 
the cold, severe, rebuking kirk of Calvin, would, 
until thirty-five, preserve immaculate the fair 
maidens of Broeck. The dread of increasing 
the population beyond their present numbers, 
and diminishing their wealth, is, it is said, the 
motive that retards marriages in this passion- 
less, chaste, and Malthusian village. 

** Baaker of Broeck.—I1 have already said 
this personage was too important to pass by 
unnoticed. He has a married brother, with 
the largest house, the handsomest wife, and the 
prettiest daughters in the village; but our hero 
sees them not—to the kirk he does not go ; and 
the three invitations of ceremony, which have 
occurred on so many occasions in the wedded 
man’s dwelling, have also been declined by the 
wifeless brother. Both are rich, but Baaker 
of Broeck, so called par eacellence, is the 
richest, and supposed to be worth 45,000 
florins, about 3900/. per annum ; one-third of 
this sum, although he does not go to kirk, 
he gives away in relieving the distresses of 
others. Most of the remainder he has other 
ways of spending. His house is not the largest, 
but it is the most elegantly built in the place; 
and his garden, which we were shewn by the 
man who superintends its management, is, with 
its winding walks, water, island, temple, sta- 
tues, alcoves, grottos, Swiss chalet, curious 
trees and plants, gay flowers and hot-houses, 
superior to any private garden that I have seen 
in England or in France. The gardener ap- 
peared to be a good botanist, and would point 
out and describe any plant according to the 
system of Jussieu. He or his master must 
certainly have superior ideas of good taste ; and 
we left Broeck, unsocial as it is, much pleased 
with our visit. But we must not yet take 
leave of Mynheer Baaker. I have observed 
that he is wifeless, but I have not said he is, or 
has been, womanless. No; Mynheer Baaker 
has entertained other thoughts and feelings, 
and, from the year (when he was about twenty- 
three) that he came into possession of his 
estate, he let the villagers of Broeck and the 
two ministers also know, not by words, but 
deeds, that, whatever they thought, he cared 
neither for their rebuke nor scandal. He 
crossed from North Holland to Friesland — the 
country of beautiful and not over fastidious 
women; he there entered into an agreement 
with two pretty blooming virgins, one seven- 
teen, the other nineteen, years of age, to return 
and live with him for one year: at the expira- 
tion of which, they, by a bond drawn up be- 
tween the parties, were absolved from, and 
bound to leave his house on the very day 
named: he paying them the sum in money 
agreed upon, not merely as a reward for 
twelvemonths’ amorous services, but as a sum 
sufficient to establish them in marriage. What 
the amount may have, or has been, I know 
not ; thirty-two years have elapsed since Myn- 
heer Baaker was twenty-three, and in each of 
those years there has been a competition among 
the fair maids of Friesland as to who would be 
the lucky two selected to spend the succeeding 
twelve months with the man of Broeck. Each 
year has he fulfilled to the hour his engage- 
ments; he has always had two beauties at the 
same time—who, during their engagement, 
have exjoyed no society but his, and spoke uot 





for the year except to each other and to him: 
their wanderings have been for the same time 
confined to his charming garden. He, now at 
the age of fifty-five, has, therefore, luxuriated 
in the charms of sixty-four young maidens,— 
the most beautiful that Friesland could boast 
of ; and yet, they tell me, he will not acknow- 
ledge, ‘that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ Such was, and such is Baaker of 
Broeck.”” 

The sketch of the Rothschilds’ family is cu- 
rious. 

‘* T have been told here that, whatever be the 
gains or losses of the three Rothschilds, all are 
shared alike by the family, and belong alike to 
the same common stock, although each nego- 
ciates separately during the current year, This 
is the opinion at Frankfort, the place that gave 
birth to those extraordinary money-dealers. 
At the commencement of the wars of the 
French Revolution, their father, Moses Roths- 
child ( Anglice Redchild), was a small banker or 
money-lender, living in an obscure part of 
Frankfort. He had established a character of 
strict probity, and would, no doubt, have 
amassed a large fortune, and have enriched 
his family, although events had never so emi- 
nently served him. His eldest son, Nathan 
Meyer, whom he sent to England, commenced 
business in Manchester, partly as a small 
manufacturer, but chiefly as a broker, or com- 
mission-agent, in the way of purchasing the 
fabrics of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and ship.~ 
ping them for Frankfort to supply the German 
market. This was a thriving business enough, 
until the celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees 
crushed it and the trade of Frankfort at the 
same time. Another son, Solomon, was sent 
to Paris, where he commenced business as a 
money-dealer and negociant. The third son 
remained at home with his father. When the 
French armies crossed the Rhine, most of the 
German princes were driven from their terri- 
tories among others the sovereign of Hesse 
Cassel, who carried his jewels and money 
hastily with him to Frankfort, in order, if 
possible, to deposit them where they would be 
most likely to escape the French. The reput- 
able character of the humble Jew, Moses 
Rothschild, induced the prince to call upon him 
for the purpose of depositing with him his trea- 
sure, in value some millions of thalers. Roths.« 
child at once refused accepting so dangerous a 
responsibility, for the French troops were ad- 
vancing fast to the city. The prince, who 
would not even take a receipt for them, at last 
urged Moses to take charge of the money and 
jewels ; and the French army was actually en- 
tering Frankfort at the moment that Roths- 
child succeeded in burying the prince’s treasure 
in a corner of his little garden. His own pro- 
perty, which in goods and money was worth 
about forty-thousand thalers, he did not hide, 
well knowing that if he did so a strict search 
would be made, and that not only his own, but 
the prince’s hoard would be discovered and 
plundered. The republicans, who, like the 
Philistines of old, fell upon Rothschild, left him 
not one thaler’s value of his own money or pro- 
perty. In truth, he was, like all the other Jews 
and citizens, reduced to utter poverty : but the 
prince’s treasure was safe ; and sometime after 
the French army marched out from Frankfort, 
Rothschild commenced again in a small way as 
a banker, increasing his business cautiously, by 
means of the prince’s money, until the year 
1802, when the latter returned to Frankfort on 
his way to Cassel. He had heard, and read in 
the gazettes, that the French had despoiled 
Rothschild of every thing he possessed; and, 
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consequently, he considered that his own must 
have inevitably gone. He, however, called, 
without any hope, on the honest Jew, and 
when he asked Moses ‘if the robbers took all ?” 
great was his joy when the latter replied, ‘ Not 
one kreutzer : I have all the jewels, which I 
secured untouched, in a strong chest ; and the 
money I have also, with five per cent besides 
for your highness, from the day that you put 
your confidence in the Jew, Moses Rothschild.’ 
He then related the whole story, and several 
anecdotes about the ingenuity of the Sans 
culottes. ‘As I was left without a kreutzer of 
mine own,’ continued he, ‘and had so much 
good money of your highness’s, idle and doing 
no profit, and as I could get high interest for 
it from the merchants, I began to use it by 
little and little. I have been successful ; and 
it is now only just that you should have it all 
back with five per cent interest.’ ‘ No,’ said 
the prince, ‘I will neither receive the interest 
which your honesty offers, nor yet take my 
money out of your hands. The interest is not 
sufficient to replace what you lost to save mine; 
and, further, my money shall be at your ser- 
vice for twenty years to come, at no more than 
two per cent interest.’ At the congress of 
Vienna the Prince of Hesse Cassel held up the 
high character of Moses Rothschild so earnestly 
to the potentates and ministers there assembled, 
as to obtain from them promises of giving a 
preference of negociating loans to the family ; 
and the loan of two hundred millions of francs 
contracted by France to pay to the allied 
powers was accordingly intrusted to the son at 
Paris, the present Baron Solomon Rothschild. 
Thus began their loans and negociations on a 
large scale; added to which, their increasing 
connexions and resources having enabled them 
to have more expeditious intelligence than all 
other capitalists, they have profited by their 
contracts, to an unprecedented extent. Mr. 
Rothschild of London, for instance, had in- 
formation of Napoleon’s escape from Elba twen- 
ty-five hours before the British ministry. Their 
first loan of 200,000,000 of francs, contracted 
at Paris, was agreed for at 67 per cent, anda 
short time after sold at 93— making a differ- 
ence of 52,000,000 francs on the whole amount 
between the contract and sale prices. The 
manners of the Rothschilds are blunt and by 
no means polished; nor have they much that 
is persuasive in speech. I allude to Baron 
Rothschild at Paris, and Baron Andreas Roths- 
child, who resides in much more than German- 
princely style in this city. I find much said 
against the latter (Baron Andreas) in this 
town, but I would infer that jealousy alone 
causes the dislike; for innumerable are the 
good deeds that he and his wife do, and the as- 
sistance that he affurds to his wretchedly used 
nation.” ; 

We will conclude with an account of the 
watch -makers and watch-making trade of 
Switzerland ; but it must be deferred. 





Records of a London Clergyman. Edited by 


the Rev. H. Caunter, B.D. 

1835. Parker. 
Tuts volume consists of a series of stories pur- 
porting to have fallen under the cognisance of 
a clergyman in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties. They are, generally, natural, and have 
an air of vraisemblance which is pleasing to the 
reader. The principal characters introduced, 
and their adventures related, are a lovely piece 
of human porcelain, a condemned murderer, a 
hypochondriac, a parvenu, a gambler, an in- 
nocent female convict, a fortune-teller, &c. &c. 


from all of which good, though rather sombre 


12mo. pp. 358. 





and death.bed morals are extracted. As a 
specimen of the author, we select, first, an illus- 
tration of an originally drawn portrait, — the 
‘* porcelain ” alluded to. She had declared her 
love for the clergyman. 

** When we met, I simply told her how flat- 
tered I was by her preference,—kissed her 
white transparent fingers, and she seemed to 
take it for granted that my feelings were too 
intense for utterance. From this time she 
treated me with a confidence that greatly in- 
creased my interest about her. I found that 
she had scarcely turned her thoughts to reli- 
gion; and when I ventured, one day, to touch 
upon the subject, she said, ‘Surely the Deity 
could never have brought into the world so 
beautiful a frame as mine, either to torment it 
here or to punish it hereafter. What harm 
have I done during my innocent life? Why, 
then, should I occupy myself with thinking 
upon gloomy things, and persuade myself to 
look upon God as an omnipotent terror, when 





the very charms with which he has invested 
this frail body satisfy me that I am here in the | 
likeness of his divine image, encircled with a 
glory which can never die. Shall I confess to | 
you that I love to gaze at myself, and to con-) 
template in myself such an exquisite work as 
none but Omnipotence could have formed ? | 
You smile. The foolish world may call me 
vain, but my conscience tells me that I do 
homage to God in admiring the beautiful pro- 
duction of his hand; for although it is ex- 
hibited in my own person, is it, therefore, the 
less to be admired—the less a divine creation ? 
I worship the Divinity in contemplating my 
own beauty, which is his boon. Such vanity 
as mine is a homage to God, and surely homage 
to him is a virtue.’ I was extremely struck 
by this ingenious logic. There was a fervency 
and sincerity about it, that convinced me the 
cold calculating arts of sophistry were not 
employed, however the sentiments expressed 
might seem to bear its colouring. With her it 
was earnest and unaffected conviction. ‘ But, 
my interesting logician,’ said I, ‘do you not 
know that the Almighty expects from us some- 
thing more than mere privative good. We are 
to do what is right as well as to abstain from 
what is wrong ; and, therefore, not to do good 
is virtually to do evil. If you have not made 
yourself acquainted with his laws and precepts, 
which we are expressly told were written for 
our learning, are you not continuing in an act 
of sin by neglecting to do a duty ?—and you 
may rely upon it, that to forbear to do right is 
as bad as to transgress.’? ‘ Oh, dear,’ she re- 
plied, * you clergymen are so unconscionable : 
to tell you the truth, it makes me dull to read 
the Bible. I don’t understand it. I can’t 
trust in it; but I love God nevertheless, and 
know him to be infinitely good, and just, and 
holy, and wise, and, above all, merciful,—and 
I am sure that he will never forsake me. 
What more can you desire?’ ‘ If you do not 
believe what he has himself recorded, you do 
not love him. You mistake your own feelings. 
If you doubt him, how can you rely upon him ? 
If you mistrust him, how can you expect his 
favour?’ ‘TI neither doubt nor mistrust him ; 
I only say that I can’t trust in the Bible.’ 
* Dear, mistaken girl,’ said I, with fervour, * but 
suppose you should be suddenly cut off in such 
a state of criminal infidelity?’ ‘I have no 
fear of that. I am an infidel against my will, 
over which I have no control! How can I 
believe what my convictions reject in spite of 
my-own volition. God is too good to punish 
us for what we cannot help. And shall I tell 





you why I have no fear of being cut off prema- 


turely ? I conceive that I was brought into 
the world such as I am, so immeasurably above 
the level of my sex, in personal distinction, as 
a living testimony in what beauty the Deity 
can clothe the objects of his creation when it 
pleases him. There was a special design jn 
bringing me into the world! and why should 
he create such a model of form and feature 
merely to cut it down like a vernal flower, 
which withers but to be renewed, and is per. 
petuated through time by such periodical reno. 
vation? No! I feel that I am too beautif| 
to die in the fresh, fragrant morning of my 
youth, with so much loveliness of life pervad- 
ing every faculty of my frame. I shall not 
die; believe me, God is too wise, too good, too 
just, to withdraw me from a scene which he 
created me to adorn, until I shall be no longer 
able to adorn it.” In vain I strove to combat 
the strange fallacies with which her mind was 
imbued: they were immovable. I could not 
stir her from the perilous position behind which 
she had intrenched herself, for she was in too 
delicate a state to be roughly or sternly as. 
sailed. I occasionally returned to the subject, 
but it at length became distressing to her, 
without turning, in the slightest degree, the 
bias of her sentiments. I was obliged, after a 
while, to desist, as such discussion excited 
without convincing her.” 

This beautiful incarnation of consumption 
withers and dies; and we can only add a 
sketch of a prosperous London apothecary to 
finish our illustrations. 

“© This medical man was a tall, thin person- 
age, with a sharp acrid countenance, and a 
quick calculating eye, which seemed to tell you 
that he knew how to turn his drugs to the 
best account. He was a noisy talker, an ener- 
getic politician, but a far greater oracle in 
political than in medical economy. Still, he 
had a name and an extensive connexion, and 
that was every thing. He was an active, 
hardy, busy, wiry man, that could knock upa 
herse without knocking up himself, and con- 
tinued to make an honest forty-five hundred a- 
year by the sale of drugs and advice together, 
in neat compounds—which sundry of his pa- 
tients seemed to take for the very honour of 
the thing—at the moderate profit, to the me- 
dical gentleman, of fifteen hundred per cent. 
This enabled him to keep two carriages, and 
live in a square. Upon entering the chamber 
of Mr. B » his invariable practice was to 
seize him by the wrists, as a fisherman would 
grasp the gills of a live salmon, then jerk out 
of his fob a large gold stop-watch, and, having 
fixed his eyes, with grave professional sagacity, 
upon the well-described index, say, with an 
extremely significant nod of the head,—‘ The 
pulse improves—there is much less irritation— 
the favourable effects of the draughts—you 
can’t do better than continue them. Good 
morning.’ I was astonished to see how easy 
my friend bore this direct invasion of his funds, 
without a single word of expostulation. But 
his idea was that the members of all profes- 
sions must live; and as physic was the com- 
modity upon which apothecaries got their 
bread, it was natural that they should try to 
dispose of it to the best advantage. This ap- 
peared to mea weakness ; but not conceiving 
that I had any business to interfere with these 
social habits, [ never ventured to say any thing 
on the subject, knowing that it would not 
have altered his determination to proceed in 
what he called the good old way. He hated 
changes, but once confessed to me, that he 
never took the draughts so confidently pre- 
scribed, as they always aggravated his pains; 
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et it was a pleasure to him to observe that the 
bottles were a delight to old Hannah, to whom 
they became a natural perquisite, which she 
claimed as a matter of prescriptive right. I 
must confess I could not see much to commend, 
in his allowing himself to be charged so heavily 
for a weekly visit, from a man who, according 
to his own confession, rather aggravated than 
mitigated the pains to which he was a per- 
petual martyr; and my indignation rose as 
often as I saw this ‘ respectable practitioner,’ 
for such was he designated in the neighbour. 
hood, make his hebdomadal visit, feel his pa- 
tient’s pulse, pronounce him improving, and 
recommend a continuance of the draughts 
which had been intended to put, daily, half a 
pint of very odious stuff into Mr. B——’s 
stomach, and had actually put seven shillings 
a-day into his own pocket for the last ten 
years.” 

The Parricide. A Domestic Romance. By the 
Author of ‘ Miserrimus.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1835. Hookham. 

“A DOMESTIC romance”’ with a vengeance ! 

We are quoted for the praise we bestowed upon 

the talent displayed in ** Miserrimus ;’’ and we 

are sorry to say that we feel bound to protect 
ourselves against having a similar judgment 
imputed to us on the subject of the Parricide. 

“ Miserrimus ’? was a highly wrought tragic 

story; by many thought to be too highly 

wrought, so as to be brought within the scope 
of the present detestable French school of hor- 
rors and disgust. We were of a different opi- 
nion; and we trusted that a writer of the au- 
thor’s abilities would, in any future work, steer 
within bounds, and keep clear of the human 
shambles and cannibal orgies in which only the 
imagination of bloodhounds could delight to 
revel. It is not so. The Parricide is a mon- 
strous piece of laboured deformity, more like 
the ravings of morbid insanity than the pro- 
duction of a sound mind, Folly and exaggera- 
tion are the pillars on which it is constructed, 
and the edifice is worthy of its supporters. The 
whole principle of the story is atrocious, and 
the whole mode of its execution most revolting. 

Our condemnation is strong and decided : we 
must exhibit some of the grounds on which we 
are forced to so unpleasant a course. The work 
commences with eloquent remarks on pictures 
of the Medusa and Cupid and Psyche, which 
shew how well the writer can observe and ex- 
press himself, and make us the more regret 
that there is hardly another passage from his 
pen, in the two volumes, which we can praise. 
Erasmus has said, “‘ Homo lupus homini,”— 
man is the wolf to man; and this restricted 
censure our author attempts to extend to the 
luman race, in its nearest and dearest relations. 
A father and an only son hate each other with 
an intense hatred, from the cradle to the grave! 
And the only cause is, that the father is cold, 
Impenetrable, and sarcastic; the son ill-edu- 
cated, impetuous, and revengeful. And we 
are told — 

_“* Let not, then, the modern Pharisee glorify 
himself in the supposition that he possesses no 
portion of a vice which was so strikingly pro- 
minent among the children of the past. It is 
within him ; controlled, it is true, but not ex- 
urpated: it exists, though it slumbers equally 
in the want of adequate temptation, and of the 
Opportunity and facility of indulgence. Tibe- 
Tlus was a good man, until he became an empe- 
tor ; and had he died without having attained 
4 throne, all the world would have pertina- 
ciously believed that he would have filled one 
gloriously. He only who has been tried and 








fallen, or conquered in his trial, can tell either 
that which he is, or that which he is not. The 
lord of an imperial revenue is as justly entitled 
to boast that he never entertained the disposi- 
tion to steal his neighbour’s loaf, or the Bedouin 
Arab to pride himself on his exemption from 
the vices of an artificial life, as the majority of 
the members of a highly civilised and peaceful 
community have to congratulate themselves 
on their abstinence from the active practice of 
cruelty. Who can assert what might have been 
the rich man’s principles of honesty, had he 
been poor; what the Arab’s unsophistication, 
had he been born the inhabitant of cities; or 
what the extent of the tenderness and forbear- 
ance of the pseudo-philanthropists, who may 
affect to be shocked and disgusted by my crimes, 
had they been thrown on times of strife, an- 
archy, and oppression ; had they endured what I 
have endured,— wrong irreparable, and, conse- 
quently, temptations to vengeance, which were 
irresistible. Yes, believe me, few of us have 
degenerated from the iniquities of our fore- 
fathers: in all that is evil, we are worthy and 
emulous scions of the parent tree. Our more 
ferocious vices only slumber, and require but 
propitious circumstances to awaken them in all 
the increase of vigour with which a long rest 
has supplied them. The infant now is natu- 
rally quite as irascible, as envious, and as vin- 
dictive, as ever was the-offspring of the most 
facinorous Philistine; the existing boy, too, 
derives quite as much delight from the torture 
of a butterfly, or a beetle, as did his predecessor 
of two, three, or four thousand years ago; and 
the man of the present day, were he not re- 
strained by the strength of the laws, which, in 
the indirect knowledge of his own infirmity, 
he has, in the long course of ages, imposed 
upon his powers of self-indulgence, would again 
eagerly and cheerfully lay his fellow on the wheel, 
the cross, or the gridiron, rub the rust from 
the screw and the pincers, re-pile the fagots, 
and depopulate continents, in the names of re- 
ligion or policy, of heresy or state-necessity, of 
Moloch or Mahomet, but really in the fell and 
insatiate thirst of human blood. Not from an 
examination of myself alone, but from an equal 
knowledge of others, do I deduce my judg- 
ment ; and I aver that man is a savage animal, 
and not the less dangerous and sanguinary be- 
cause his paw wears the velvet of civilisation. 
Give him but sufficient incentive, and to-day, 
to-morrow, or the next day, he shall, without 
an instant’s hesitation, discard his artificial 
fetters, his tutored tameness, stand erect in 
natural and inherent ferocity, rend, like a gar- 
ment, his prey into fragments, and gloat exult- 
ingly upon its expiring agonies, with all the 
fierceness and all the gusto of the rudest 
times.” 

Such is the text, and such the style. ‘* The 
facinorous Philistine” is a sample of the pet 
words absurdly employed in this composition, 
where the said facinorous, truculence, ineffable, 
ferine, alacritous, &c. &c., are terribly abused. 
But we must come to features, and leave words. 
The following is a trait of the hero: 

** Mine was the love that is of the mind; at 
no period of my life did I possess any of those 
grosser particles which characterise the passions 
of the majority of men. In a far more than 
common degree I experienced the necessity of 
loving, but my imagination was too strong for 
the dominion of the senses. The most devoted 
homage I ever offered to woman partook more 
of the head than the body ; was less spirituaé 
than material ; and, consequently, contained a 
force, a concentration, a fire, a maduess, which 





the mere libertine, the simply Mussulman ad- 





mirer of a form without a soul, can never 
even conceive.” 

What the lines in Italics mean, we can never 
even conceive;— but let that pass, and look at 
the distorted exaggeration of a night preceding 
the expected arrival of a cousin never seen, 
never described, and only anticipated to be a 
creature to be fallen in love with, because his 
insensible father has said she was ‘* beautiful.” 

** The night passed, and the morning arrived, 
and found me with unclosed eyes, still impa- 
tiently watching the tedious progress of the 
hours. At last, unable any longer to endure a 
suspense which was rendered intolerable by 
the restlessness of my body, I sprang from my 
bed; and, having hastily apparelled myself, 
took my station at the window, from which I 
could command a view of the only road to our 
house. Here I sat for hours in an agony of 
anxiety ; but, though my desires imparted to 
my eye more than a hawk’s quickness of per- 
ception, 1 could only discern the accustomed 
objects, the miners, the fires, and the blasted 
rocks. At last, a speck made its appearance in 
the furthest distance; I watched it with an 
eagerness that, for a few moments, frustrated 
its own intentions ; for I was blinded by the 
excess of my effort. I averted my head, and 
closed. my eyes. Then I looked again in the 
direction of the object which had so excited my 
interest. My conjecture was right; it was a 
carriage! Slowly it approached, and at length 
reached and stopped at our gate. Sudden, and 
almost irresistible, was the impulse I then en- 
tertained, to rush down to meet and welcome 
our long-desired guest. But, even in that mo- 
ment of excitement, my habitual dread of my 
father arrested me; and I remained fixed to 
and trembling at the window, awaiting in a 
fever of impatience the appearance of the un- 
known object of my singular passion.” 

It is said there are no effects without causes ; 
and it may be suggested as equally true, that 
there are no sensations, emotions, or passions 
without causes. Even mad people are excited 
by something ; and it is only in domestic ro- 
mances that nothing produces such combustion. 
The description of the lady, when she is seen, 
is quite in keeping. 

** There was something ethereal about her ; 
she seemed spiritualised by the nature and ex- 
tent of her grief. Her loveliness was of a cha- 
racter far less earthly than aerial ; and not her 
form alone created, but her habits and manners 
united to strengthen this impression. Her 
voice, that most powerful, but little considered, 
and ofttimes undiscovered agent in influencing 
our estimation of female pretensions to attrac- 
tion, was so exquisitely soft, possessed a tone 
so sweetly peculiar, was so clear, so deliberate, 
so thrillingly musical, that it seemed as though 
it emanated from no human organ, but was 
some woodland melody of Nature’s own crea- 
tion. Her actions, too, were so gentle, so buoys 
ant, and so utterly noiseless, and her figure and 
features so delicate, so apparently immaterial, 
so totally devoid of all that is characteristic of 
mere plebeian mortality, that often, during the 
twilight of the summer's evening, I have re- 
garded her until, my eyes dazzled and confused 
by the very steadfastuess and permanence of 
my gaze, I have seriously deluded myself into 
the belief that she was pervious to the passage 
of light, and that I beheld the rays of the moon 
permeating her arms, her neck, and her face.’? 

This is sheer burlesque. An aerial, ethereal, 
immaterial woman,through whom themoonlight 
permeated, would be a psychological curivsity, 
worth a thousand Calibans, though, certainly, 
not a lady to our taste. But if our hero was 
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TS 
maddened by the idea of her coming, what was 
he when he first kissed hands! Listen. 

* ¢(Enone,’ I cried — but not another syl- 
lable could I articulate; and I stood speech- 
lessly before her, panting with agitation. At 
this moment my eye was attracted by the ra- 
diant whiteness of her hand, as it rested, illu- 
minated by the full rays of her lamp, in strong 
and beautiful contrast, on the dark oak of the 
balusters. Instantly I caught it in my grasp, 
that soft, fair, dear hand, and fervently impress- 
ed upon it, as though my whole soul had been 
contained in it, a passionate and thrilling kiss. 
The moment wherein my cold and moisture- 
less lips came into contact with her warm and 
glowing flesh, a revolution was operated in my 
entire being, which it is impossible to describe 
with adequate force. It was more than elec- 
trical, more than magical; my whole nature 
seemed to be converted into flame; and I felt a 
burning heat encircling my heart, and urging 
my brain into the exaltation of insanity. The 
disordered blood leaped, fierce and searching as 
molten lead, through my glowing veins; the 
element of fire environed me; it was within 
me, and without, and seemed to eat into the 
very marrow of my bones! I panted for air, 
and, staggering beneath the sensation of inci- 
pient suffocation, cast from me roughly the fair 
hand I had hitherto retained, as though it had 
been a serpent of worse than African venom ; 
then sprang from the presence of the enchant- 
ress who had maddened me, with somewhat of 


the impetus, and not a little of the velocity, of | 


an arrow from a bow, a bolt from an arba- 
list. An open door was before me; 1 darted 
into the room ; and, upon a couch that stood in 
the centre of it, I flung myself in a delirium of 
rapture. ‘hen, for a moment, I abandoned 
myself to the full power of my painful extasy ; 
I tossed my arms into the air—I turned—I 
raved —I shouted !” 

A March hare is a fool to this ; but the lady 
is contumacious :— 

*¢* (Enone,’ at last I cried, ‘ I love you;’ 
and my whole soul seemed to me to discharge 
itself on this avowal. She looked at me with 
interest, I almost thought with tenderness ; 
but without the slightest indication of surprise. 
£ I know you do,’ she replied, calmly, mildly, 
and kindly ; ‘ I have long known that you do; 
discovered your inclination, perhaps, before you 
yourself suspected its existence. What, how- 
ever, did I tell you yesterday ? Did I not 
promise you, that I would be to you—as 
a mother, even as a fond and affectionate 
mother.” 

To be sure, why not make her one? Here 
is a maxim, —‘* Never let the woman who 
would maintain the dominion of her lover, 
allow him to be secure of the possession of her 
affection ; award him an alternation of kind. 
ness and coldness, and let him doubt through 
a life of consequent homage and assiduity.” 

A little anecdote of a fawn may serve as a 
specimen of the style. It has assailed an in- 
fant who approached the hero’s bed. ‘ We 
extricated the timid child from the grasp of its 
harmless assailant; but the instant that she 
reapproached me, it again flew to the charge, 
whining even more piteously than before. 
Again she was emancipated ; when, with its 
wonderful activity, leaping over the entire per- 
son of my sister, as she sat on the other side of 
the couch, the jealous animal alighted close to 
me ; then, forcibly nestling itself beneath the 
incumbent clothes, and hiding its face in the 
garments of my breast, it eagerly and beseech- 
ingly attempted, by every possible mode, to 


Elsewhere we are told of a ‘* dagger which 
was believed to have belonged to one of the 
Old Men of the Mountain; by which name 
were distinguished the chiefs of the Assas- 
siniens, or Arsacide, a colony of murderers 
that inhabited a few towns in the vicinity of 
the ancient Tyre.” Dr. Wood would hardly 


recognise his translation of Von Hammer’s 
“ Assassins ” under these fine names. 

Two grand combats distinguish these vo- 
lumes ; in the first with a dog, in the second 
They are beautifully extrava- 


with a wolf. 
gant :— 
“* One day, when we were walking in the 


I raved—I shouted: I was wolfish; and the 
sanguinary animal, compared with me, became 
as the timid man, and I was converted into 
the beast of prey. In my turn, I threw myself 
upon my ravenous foe. I sought his eve, and 
in one quick, fell pressure forced it from its 
socket. No words can convey the piercing 
yell which the mutilated animal then raised, 
* “4 - * Ere the wolf could re. 
cover from the paralysis which his excruciating 
| torments had occasioned, I threw myself upon 
him, in the mortal recklessness of a man who 
is conscious that his forces are failing, and that 
victory or death are dependent upon his present 
exertion. I could not see him, but I felt that 





vicinity of the mines, a large, fierce dog sprang | 
so rapidly and suddenly from its conceal-|he was resting upon his haunches, and that he 
ment behind a fragment of rock, that, fleet as! was panting violently. With a final effort, in 
was the poor fawn, it could not avoid its|which I concentrated the entire strength, 
savage assailant. The brute fixed his sharp} weight, and impetus of my whole body, I drove 
fangs in its slender neck, and instantly the| him to the earth, and, pinioning him upon it 
blood spouted forth. At this spectacle, my| with my knees before he could effectually exert 
blood fired as instantaneously. I was, un-|his returning vigour, I thrust my hand into 
luckily, sufficiently far from the spot of its| his open mouth, forced it down his long throat, 
occurrence to be unable to attain it imme-jand seizing his tongue, tore it forth by the 
diately ; but the ground being covered with’ roots. As I have previously said, I was mad; 
large stones and fragments of granite, I seized ' and, in the delirious exultation of this moment, 
the weightiest within my reach, and hurled it | raising in the air my bloody trophy, and utter. 
at the ferocious beast. It struck and almost! ing a feeble shout of victory, I waved it fora 
crushed him; and, relinquishing his hold upon few seconds triumphantly over my head, then 
his victim, he fled, howling violently. But, as| fell heavily, in a deadly swoon, upon the vast 
I have said, my blood was boiling, and I re- and still palpitating carcase of my vanquished 
solved that the brute should not escape with-| but murderous foe.” 
out still further punishment. In spite, there-! Among other absurdities the hero sees his 
fore, of the intreaties and intercessions of my: Destiny or Fate, and has a pretty long chat 
| affrighted cousin, I followed him rapidly even | with that pleasant demon. He dutifully, in 
{to the mouth of one of the mines: there! accordance with its diabolical prediction, tries 
|another of my missiles attained him, and, pro- | to stick his papa, when he fancies him asleep; 
bably, fractured one of his limbs; for he sank 'but the old gentleman has been awakened by 
suddenly on the ground, uttering yells still|the opening of the door—is on his guard— 
louder and more prolonged. Redoubling my|throws down his loving son, and, taking a 
speed, in an instant I arrived within reach of | hatchet from him, lops off his left hand. Years 
him ; when, seizing his back with both my elapse; the father goes abroad and leaves 
hands, I raised his vast bulk in the air to the Hopeful in the enjoyment of great wealth, 
full extent of my height, then dashed him but suddenly returns, and, as they both con- 
with the utmost exertion of my great strength | tinue to cherish the same amiable feelings to- 
upon the earth. The brute struck with a dull; wards each other, they think it as well to 
{sound on the stony soil, heavily rebounded, fight it out, as follows. The son goes up to 
| palpitated for a moment, protruded his long|the sire with a brace of pistols, and offers 
tongue, and then, with one general convul- the duello. 
sion of his huge and hideous carcase, ex-| ‘* Come (says papa, after a little parleying), 
pired.” I will no longer oppose your desire: let me 
So much for dog; now for wolf: but we can | examine the weapons, for, to confess the truth, 
only find room for a few bits, and the finale. ‘I have no reason to place any very great re- 
‘* T saw the eyes of the ravenous brute glisten | liance upon your Punic notions of either equity 
with an increased ferocity and avidity—I or honour.’ I was too eager to attain my 
saw him sink his haunches still closer to the | object to resent this imputation ; and I there- 
earth ; his back quivered for an instant, and fore tacitly placed the pistols in his hands. 
then—his huge form obeyed the violent impetus! He searched them minutely ; and then, hav- 
it had received, and, darting through the air,'ing made his choice, returned the other to me. 
fell upon me with a crushing weight. Until|‘ Now,’ he said, ‘we will descend to the 
this instant, I had continued firm in my resolve|court; and there we will see whether we 
to perish; but, when I felt the fangs of the cannot satisfy our mutual antipathy.’ He made 
infernal monster burrowing into my shoulder!me precede him; and thus we arrived at the 
—his hot and blood-scented breath fuming into| yard at the back of the mansion, which was 
my face—his glaring and luminous eyes almost |entirely protected from observation, except 
in contact with my own, I uttered a yell so from the windows of the apartments, which 
sudden, truculent, and wild, that even the! belonged exclusively to him, and which were, 
brute himself appeared to be appalled by it.| consequently, secure from all menial intrusion. 
Beneath the hideousness of this attack, and the} We then deliberately arranged the forms of 
pangs which it occasioned me, all the latent|our combat. Our agreement was, that we 
savageness of my nature arose with the speed,|should advance from one stipulated point to 
and almost with the fatal powers of light-| another, and fire from any portion of the inter- 
ning. . . * The phy-|val between the two. According to this com- 








direct my caresses to itself.” 


sical agony was intense, and foul and ferine 
were the passions that then animated me! 
Before the monster could renew his assault, I 
succeeded in again recovering my footing ; and 
then, for the first time, the arch-demon of 
facinorous wrath arose within me in all his 
stupendous violence. I was mad: I howled— 


pact, we were at first nearly thirty paces 
asunder; but we might approach as near as 
ten. If the bullets of both should fail in their 
sanguinary mission, we were to reload and 
renew the fight ; but we were equally sensible 
that such an event was little likely to occur. 
All this preliminary proceeding was settled a9 





—— 
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tranquilly, and formally, as though neither 
possessed a consci of the execrable na- 
ture of his intentions. We took our ground ; 
and two stern, bad men were then grimly 
confronted ! In that moment I felt, exultingly, 
that I had attained a portion of my object ; the 
pistols of sire and son were at length levelled 
at each other’s breast. But my satisfaction 
was not without alloy. I knew him to be pe- 
tilously skilled in the use of his weapon, and 
was sensible that if I failed to wound him mor- 
tally by my first fire, all my hopes of ven- 
geance were finally frustrated ; for I was well 
assured that he would hit, and either kill, or 
utterly incapacitate me. For some moments 
we remained, stationarily, in this deadly oppo- 
sition: then, according to the forms we had 
arranged, slowly and mutually approached ; 
eye intently riveted upon eye, and each glaring 
into the countenance of the other, watching 
every, the minutest motion, with a vigilance, 
an avidity of scrutiny, which only our fell pas- 
sions, and our relative positions, could have in- 
spired. Both equally knew the importance 
attached to the act of firing first ; both equally 
felt its advantages and disadvantages; for, if 
the bullet of either should miss its object, the 
other was left utterly at the mercy of his ad- 
versary ; who, no longer being himself exposed 
to the risk, or disturbed by the sense of any 
personal peril, might then take his aim as de- 
liberately and steadily as though its object were 
atarget. Each was aware of this danger ; and 
consequently entertained an almost equal re- 
luctance to discharge his weapon. But at last, 
my antipathy being the stronger, my patience 
was the first to fail. Making a preternatural 





effort to steady my hand, I summoned all my 
energies, and slightly shifted the level of my 
pistol. My father’s quick eye instantly dis- 


covered this change. ‘* By heaven,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘ I believe the sanguinary knave is 
really attempting to take my life!’ How 
could he have doubted my intention ? — 
Scarcely had his words concluded, when I 
pulled the trigger. The bullet sped, but it 
was not laden with death; it had, however, 
wounded him: he raised his hand to his 
temple, and withdrew it covered with blood. 
Instantly his countenance assumed the grim, 
ghastly expression it had worn in the memor- 
able moment when he had ruthlessly robbed 
me of a hand. Fire flashed from his eyes; 
and his face was swoln beneath the fierce 
tempest of his sanguinary wrath. ‘ Hell- 
hound !’ he cried; ‘ accursed miscreant ! have 
Inot solemnly warned you that earth contains 
not the weapon with which you shall ever in- 
Jureme? Fool! I tell you again, you may as 
well assail a mountain rock, as raise your sorry 
arm against my life. Worm! I laugh at, scorn, 
defy your puny, fruitless efforts! But you 
have displayed a murderous, though an im- 
potent malice ; and now, therefore,’ he added, 
pointing to his bleeding temple, ‘ receive a 
parent’s reward for this filial proof of your 
black heart and unskilful hand!’ He raised 
the pistol ; and levelled it at me, but too accu- 
Tately. In the next moment, however, he low- 
ered it ; and again the whole expression of his 
countenance rapidly changed. ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘instant death were far too slight a punish- 
ment for such iniquities as yours; you shall, 
therefore, previously enjoy some of the sweets 
of apprehension.’ Again he aimed his weapon 
atme. * We will now,’ he continued, ‘ resume 
our advance; and, in the moment wherein we 
arrive at the extreme verge of our boundary, 
you shall receive the degree of retribution you 
merit.’ Slowly we recommenced our mutual 


approach ; all the while, the deadly implement 
levelled so accurately at my head, that I could 
almost discern the termination of the interior of 
its infernal barrel. I felt that my life was in 
the power of an evil and remorseless man ; and 
I experienced a transitory impulse to attempt to 
preserve myself by flight. Not, that, in that mo- 
ment, I dreaded death; in the wild excitement 
of feeling which I then possessed, I disdained it, 
laughed at it; but I did dread, with an agony 
that is ineffable, the anticipated loss of my re- 
venge. Strong, however, as was my desire to 
reserve myself for the chance of some future 
hour of retribution ; despite too, of the morally 
enervating influence of the evil sentiments I had 
so long entertained, that invincible delusion 
which is denominated worldly honour still re- 
tained so firm a hold upon me, still clung so 
tenaciously to the ruins of my heart, that I 
continued doggedly fixed to my path ; though I 
knew that I adhered to it, in defiance of the 
certainty of being butchered. At length we 
arrived at the boundary of our career ; then my 
father said, ‘ What I have once before told you, 
I now repeat, death is too mild a punishment 
for you: you shall therefore live yet a little 
longer, to enjoy the pleasures of an approving 
conscience. But do not think that your body 
shall escape scathless ; hope it not, my ruthless 
son: for every aggression upon me I will ever 
have a limb in atonement. Continue, then, 
your hostility, if it please you ; we will see which 
will the sooner tire; you of assaulting, or I of 
bereaving: for, by all the bloodthirsty feelings 
which you have engendered in me, I swear that 
I will lop you, branch by branch, until no more 
than a mere trunk remains; with, to use your 
own foul expressions, as little thought of mercy, 
as little sense of remorse, as though I were one 
of the rabblement in the forest, hacking the 
worthless timber of a blasted oak!’ He paused 
for a moment, evidently seeking to check the 
growth of his returning ire; and then added, 
more passively, ‘ Take good heed, therefore, 
that the next time you attempt my destruction, 
you succeed ; or you shall live to rue bitterly 
your bungling well woe And now, to treat you 
as the Spartans treated their children, punish 
you, not for your misdeed, but for its failure. 
I cannot label my bullet as Aster did his arrow, 
and, therefore, in a sorry emulation of his dex- 
terity, I will orally acquaint you, that it bears 
from me a stern and retributive message to the 
bone of my son’s left arm, beneath the shoulder 
joint.’ 
rately did the accursed implement of his foul 
cruelty fulfil his sanguinary intention. My arm 
was shattered, and hung uselessly by my side. 
For a moment I gazed piteously, and in dismay, 
upon this additional mutilation of the fated 
limb ; then turned my looks upon the calm, cold, 
grimly exulting countenance of my relentless 
foe. Instantly my mind received a new im- 
pulse. Suffering the pistol which I still retained 
in my right hand, to slip quickly in my grasp, I 
at last firmly seized it by the end of the barrel ; 
and raising the heavy handle in the air, rushed 
wolfishly upon my implacable parent, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ And this is Philip’s vengeance!’ But he 
intercepted the murderous blow which I aimed 
at him, and dealt me, with his own weapon, so 
fierce a stroke, that I was instantly stretched 
senselessly on the earth. When I returned to 
the possession of my faculties, I found myself 
in my own chamber, on the very bed which 
had once before been drenched in my blood.” 
He, however, has strength enough to steal out, 
goes to the armoury, and gets the axe which had 
done such disservice long agone. What ensues 





he tells us. 


He pulled the trigger; and too accu-| - 
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‘¢ I approached my father’s chamber ; not a 
sound met my ear. ‘The door was only partially 
closed ; I opened it gently, and beheld him sit- 
ting with his back towardsjme. I entered ; and, 
after a few stealthy paces, discerned that he was 
asleep. In the next moment, I stood by his 
side. As he slumbered beneath me, I looked 
down upon him with feelings of exultation 
which I dare not attempt to portray. I raised 
the keen axe above his head ; yet I hesitated to 
strike: I had not sated myself with the con- 
sciousness of possessing the power of vengeance. 
But the duration of this fiendlike gratification 
was curtailed by the apprehension of his awak- 
ing ; or of any other accident which might baffle 
my revenge even in the very moment of its 
apparent fulfilment. ‘ Then, now,’ I thought, 
© to strike for the attainment of that vengeance, 
which would be perfect, save for the knowledge 
that he has but one life wherewith to sate it !” 
I raised the deadly weapon still higher: in the 
next moment, impelled by all the fell energy 
that still remained to me, the trenchant blade 
descended ; and my victim passed instantly from 
the sleep of life into that of death. The but- 
chery was done; the struggle was concluded : 
the ceaseless thought, the all-absorbing project, 
at once the cherished hope and the prime terror 
of the chief portion of my existence, which had 
been alternately fostered and discouraged, loath- 
ed and beloved, was at last fulfilled! My op- 
pressor was slaughtered ; the work of carnage 
was completed ; and I was avenged : the tongue 
that had scoffed me was silent, and the hand 
that had maimed me was still for evermore.” 

So ends the revolting and unnatural tragedy, 
except that our hero escapes, but takes a fancy a 
few years afterwards to have himself publicly 
broken upon the wheel; for which exhibition 
he obtains the consent of his own government 
and the assistance of a foreign executioner. 
This is prettily described, and the scene con- 
cludes in a bull. 

*¢ Again the executioner raised his arm ; and 
this time, he dealt the coup de grace. But it 
was useless: the wretched culprit was already 
dead.” 

We wish we could give a coup de grace to all 
such writing; but, like our hero, they die of 
themselves before we can raise the fatal pen. 
Perhaps it may be thought we have bestowed 
too much attention upon this work ; but the 
abominations of the worst French school must 
not be introduced into our literature. 
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HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 
We have had an opportunity of hastily glancing 
over the loose sheets of this always welcome 
visitor. It is quaint as ever, without a falling 
off in the droll and peculiar imaginings of the 
author and artist, — whether we look at its lite- 
rary or graphic features. The longer papers 
are, indeed, we should say, an improvement upon 
last year, and foreign travel has enabled Mr. 
Hood to give us both novelty and variety. The 
“ Domestic Dilemma” is very Tristram Shan- 
dy-ish, and the poem, ** Love and Lunacy,” 
extremely clever and entertaining. But we 
must forbear remark, and for the present be con- 
tent with one specimen of the publication. 
«* Stanczas on Coming of Age. 
“ Twiddle’em, Twaddle’em, Twenty-one.” 
Oh wo! Oh woful, woful, woful day! 
ost lamentable day! most woful day! 

‘That ever, ever, { did yet behold! 

Oh day! Oh day! Oh day! Oh hateful day! 

Never was seen so black a day as this! 

Oh woful day! Oh woful day! 
*. . . a 


Vurse. 


” 
Musician. Faith, we may put up our pipes and be gone. 
Nurse. Honest good fellows, ah! put up, put up; 

For well you knew this is a pitiful case. q 
Romeo and Juliet. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








To-day it is my natal day,— 
Three ’prenticeships have past away, 
A part in work, a part in play, 
Since I was bound to life! 
This first of May I come of age, 
A man, I enter on the stage 
Where human passions fret and rage, 
To mingle in the strife. 


It ought to be a happy date ; 

My friends, they all congratulate 

That Iam come to ‘ Man's Estate,’ 
‘To some, a grand event: 

But, ah! to me descent allots 

No acres, no paternal spots, 

In Beds, Bucks, Herts, Wilts, Essex, Notts, 
Hants, Oxon, Berks, or Kent. 


From John o’Groat’s to Land’s End search, 
I have not one rod, pole, or perch, 
To pay me rent, or tithe to church, 
That I can call my own. 
Not common-right for goose or ass ; 
Then what is Man’s Estate? Alas! 
Six feet by two of mould and grass 
When I am dust and bone. 


Reserve the feast! The board forsake ! 
Ne'er tap the wine—don’t cut the cake, 
No toasts or foolish speeches make, 

At which my reason spurns. 
Before this happy term you praise, 
And prate about returns and days, 
Just o’er my vacant rent-roll gaze, 

And sum up my returns. 


1 know where great estates descend, 
That here is boyhood’s legal end, 
And easily can comprehend 
How ‘ Manors make the Man.’ 
But as for me, I was not born 
To quit-rent of a peppercorn, 
And gain no ground this blessed morn 
From Beersheba to Dan. 


No barrels broach—no bonfires make! 

‘To roast a bulluck for my sake, 

Who in the country have no stake, 
Would be too like a quiz; 

No banners hoist—let off no gun— 

Pitch no marquee—devise no fun— 

But think, when man is twenty-one, 
What new delights are his ? 


What is the moral legal fact ? 

Of age to-day, I’m free to act 

For self—free, namely, to contract 
Engagements, bonds, and debts; 

I'm free to give my I O U, 

Sign, draw, accept, as majors do; 

And free to lose my freedom too 
For want of due assets. 


I am of age to ask Miss Ball, 
Or that great heiress, Miss Duval, 
To go to church, hump, squint, and all, 
And be my own for life: 
But put such reasons on their shelves, 
To tell the truth, between ourselves, 
I'm one of those contented elves 
Who do not want a wife. 


What else belongs to manhood still ? 
I'm old enough to make a will, 
With valid clause and codicil, 
Before in turf I lie. 
But | have nothing to bequeath 
In earth, or waters underneath, 
And in all candour let me breathe, 
I do not want to die. 


Away ! if this be Manhood’s forte, 

Put by the sherry and the port— 

No ring of bells—no rustic sport— 
No dance—no merry pipes ! 

No flowery garlands—no bouquet— 

No birthday-ode to sing or say— 

To me it seems this is a da 
For bread and cheese and swipes. 

To justify the festive cup, 

What horrors here are conjured up ! 

What things of bitter bite and sup, 
Poor wretched Twenty-One’s! 

No landed lumps, but frumps and humps, 

(Discretion’s Days are far from trumps) 

Domestic discord, dowdies, dumps, 
Death, dockets, debts, and duns ! 

If you must drink, oh, drink ‘ the King,’— 

Drink Aldeet oa a ‘Ring H 
rink ate Pump—or any thing, 
Before a toast like this! " ° 

Nay, tell me, coming thus of age, 

And turning o’er this sorry page, 

Was young Nineteen so far from sage ? 
Or young Eighteen from bliss? 

Till this dull, cold, wet, happy morn,— 

No sign of May about the thorn,— 

Were Love and Bacchus both unborn ? 
Had Beauty not a shape ? 

Make answer, sweet Kate Finnerty ! 

Make answer, lads of Trinity ! 

Who sipp’d with me Divinity, 
And quaff’d the ruby grape! 


No flummery then from flowery lips 
No three-times-three and hip-hip-hips, 
Because I'm ripe and full of pips— 

1 like a little green. 

To put me on my solemn oath, 
If sweep-like I could stop my growth, 
I could remain, and nothing loth, 

A Boy—about nineteen. 

My friends, excuse me these rebukes ! 
Were I a monarch’s son, or duke’s, 
Go to the Vatican of Meux 

And broach his biggest barrels— 
Impale whole elephants on spits— 
Ring Tom of Lincoln till he splits, 
And dance into St. Vitus’ fits, 

And break your winds with carols! 
But, ah! too well you know my lot, 
Ancestral acres greet me not, 

My freehold’s in a garden-pot, 

And barely worth a pin. 

Away then with all festive stuff! 

Let Robins advertise and puff 

My ‘ Man’s Estate,’ I’m sure enough 
i shall not buy it in.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Blood-letting. An account of the curative effects of 
the Abstraction of Blood ; with Rules for employing both local 
and general Blood-letting in the treatment of diseases, by 
James Wardrop, M.D. 12mo. pp. 148. 
liere.) —A useful little treatise embodying a number 





therapeutic agent. 


12mo. pp. 89. (London, Cox.)—A small volume contain- | 
ing every requisite for a general knowledge of the scope | 
and objects of Chemistry, illustrated by easy and agree- 
able experiments. It will form an excellent vade-mecum 
for the student, and as such we cordially recommend it. 

The Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Electra of Sophocles. 
Translated from the Greek. With Notes intended to illus- 
trate the typical character of the former. Also, a few 
Original Poems, by George Croker Fox, Esq. 8vo. 
Rp 259. (London, Darton and Harvey.)—In his notes 
Mr. Fox makes the mythos of Prometheus to be typical | 
of the fall of Adam, of whom he is the representa- 
tive, as his deliverer Hercules is of the Saviour. It is not 
at all improbable but that the legend may have come from 
the East, and been originally derived, possibly, from inter- 
course with the patriarchs. But the subject being o re, 
though interesting; we shall not discuss it, but refer our ; 
readers to Mr. Fox. Of his translation, we regret we are | 
not able to say much: it is faithful, but feeble; the body | 
without the soul. | 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. A new edition, 
12mo. pp. 370. (London, Moxon.)—The popular Bard of 
Hope appears here in an extremely neat and popular 
form. It is a complete collection (we believe) of his 
poetical works; oa we are not aware, on glancing it | 
over, of any novelties or additions. Wen only say of 
it, therefore, that it is prettily printed, and embellished | 
with a well-engraved portrait of the author by Watt, 
after Lawrence. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. LXXIII.; History: 
Rome, Vol. II. (London, Longman and Co.; J. Taylor.) 
—Principally derived from the work of Schlosser, this 
volume concludes the epitome of Roman history, by lead- 
ing us from the first triumvirate to the death of Crispus 
and Fausta, and the partition of the empire of Constan- 
tine. The translation is not of the best kind, but poorly 
rendered from the original; for example, ‘‘ The project 
was discovered, and Bassianus brought to criminal jus- 
tice 2” «* Constantine came twice off victor; ” ‘* Inthe in- 
terval, we find Constantine now at one now at the other 
frontier,” &c. &c. p. 298. 

The Naturalist’s Library: Mammalia, Vol. III. ; Rumi, 
nantia, Part I. By Sir W. Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. 
&c. (Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley; Dublin, 
Curry and Co.)—In proceeding with his work, equally 
scientific and interesting, Sir W. Jardine has now arrived 
at the ruminating animals, one of the most beautiful in 
the animal kingdom. ‘The timid and graceful deer, the 
antelope in all its curious varieties, the camel, ‘‘ ship of 
the desert,” and the rest of this great family, our know- 
ledge of which has been, of late, so much extended, are 
here treated of with the author's usual skill and taste: 
for, in subjects of the kind, taste is almost as essential a 
quality as intelligence. The plates, twenty-five in num- 
ber, are ably executed after drawings full of elegance and 
character: and a good memoir of the justly celebrated 
Camper is prefixed to the volume, which is altogether 
a very delightful one. 

The Orizinal, Vol. I. (Nos. I. to XXVI., Nov. 11), by 
Thomas Walker, M.A., Cambridge, &c., and one of the 
Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. 8vo. pp. 408. 
(London, Renshaw.) — A contemporary periodical, under 
the title of The Original, has run its weekly course since 
last May, and is now gathered into the volume before us. 
We should the more regret our only having seen some of 
its Numbers casually, were we not at last somewhat com- 
pensated by the pleasure and instruction we have re- 
ceived from the collected form. Mr. Walker, as a police 
magistrate, occupies a station which must afford very 
favourable opportunities to a man of education and ob- 
servation, to acquire great insight into the conditions of 
society and the real bearings of affairs, whether of much 
or of inferior consequence. Men and manners are daily 





of highly valuable observations on a most important were produced. 


whose minds are similarly cultivated and equally in- 
formed; from whom he must also derive the know ledge 
of curious matters. Of these advantages, Mr. Walker has 
made good use, and his work well deserves the name of 
‘* Original” among the pilfered publications of the day, 
We trust his half-year’s experiment has been as successfu 
as it deserves; and that he will continue his labours for 
the public entertainment and edifieation. 
| Colburn’s Modern Novelists, VII., VIII. and 1X. : The Dis- 
| owned, by E. L. Bulwer.—With Finden’s engravings, The 
| Disowned, in this style of publication, would be more than 
| well entitled to success, even were the edition not recom- 
;mended by an interesting essay on prose fiction by the 
author. As it is, these Nos. are eminently entitled to our 
praise. 
Las Cases’ Napoleon, Parts II. and I1I.—There is no- 
thing particular in these Parts, which simply proceed with 
Las Cases’ interesting memoirs. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
| Mr. Cowrer on the application of machinery 
to carving and sculpture. This was a practical 
|exhibition of the art; a beautiful turning-lathe 
was placed in the room, and Mr. Cowper de. 
scribed its use, application, and various parts— 





(London, Bail- | the mandrill, chuck, rest, &c., by which circles 


‘eccentric and circles concentric to each other 
Marble, from its hardness, 


‘An Experimental Guide to Chemistry, by Edward Davey. | Cannot be turned by the chisel and lathe: like 


the diamond and some other precious stones, it 
only yields to grinding; and not more than 
ten inches a day can be ground. Of granite, 
from its still greater harduess, only one inch; 
hence it is now never subjected to the opera. 
tion. Some delicate and exceedingly beautiful 
specimens of carving in ivory —more appro- 
priately called sculpture by machinery—were 
exhibited. Among these was a bust of Sir 
Robert Peel, from the original cast by Chan- 
trey; it is in every respect a true copy of the 
cast, on a reduced scale. This, and several 
other specimens by Mr. Chiverton, were much 
admired; it was impossible for the eye of the 
most fastidious to detect the smallest imper- 
fection in them. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
CoLonEt Sykes in the chair.— Amount of 
balance carried to Dec. 1, in favour of the 
Society, 1229/. 2s. 3d. Visitors to the gardens 


and museum during November, 6455. In ad- 
dition to the donations included in the list of 
those actually received by the Society in the 
past month, the council announced a present 
from his Majesty of some living animals— 
embracing, we believe, two wild boars and a 
new species of tortoise — sent home by the 
officers of the expedition now engaged in the 
survey of the Euphrates. These animals have 
been despatched from Pembroke, to which 
port they were originally forwarded, and they 
are expected to arrive in the course of a few 
days. A living Iacchus monkey (Jacchus peni- 
cillatus, Geoffr.) was recently presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Moore, of Rio de Janeiro: it 
was obtained from the province of Bahia. Like 
most monkeys, it will eat almost any thing; 
but its chief and favourite food, in its wild 
state, is the banana. It is a very delicate ani- 
mal, and requires great warmth ; and its very 
beautiful tail is, in this respect, eminently con- 
ducive to the comfort of the little creature, 
who, on all occasions, when he requires warmth, 
rolls himself in the natural boa with which 
Providence has in its wisdom endowed him. 
Among the curiosities in the museum Is 4 
joint of the vertebra of the whale near the 
tail, found last October, about eight feet below 
the surface, on Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’ 
premises in the Borough. It is a huge mass, 
and quite porous; the wonder is ‘* how the 
d—1 it got there.” It gives us pleasure to 





exposed to his inquisition, and he mixes with others 


announce the purchase, by the Society, of four 
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young giraffes, male and female. These stu- 
pendous and beautiful creatures have arrived 
safe at Malta, where they are to remain till the 
spring. There were eight of them, but four 


died while crossing the deserts of Nubia. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 

THE newspapers of the week have been misled 
by conjectures about the scientific expeditions 
now about to sail. There are two separate 
services on the eve of being proceeded with. 
First, that under the able and enterprising 
Captain Beechey, who goes in the command of 
the Sulphur, accompanied by the Starling, Lieu- 
tenant Kellett (one of the associates of Captain 
Owen), to extend his geographical researches 
in the Pacific, whose islands he has already 
explored, and to continue his survey of the 
coasts of North and South America in that 
direction. The other expedition is placed under 
the control of Captain Vidal, also one of Owen’s 
gallant associates, and highly esteemed for the 
ability he displayed in surveying and laying 
down charts of the Irish coast. The Etna and 
the Raven are the vessels employed on this 
occasion, and the duty is to survey and map the 
west coast of Africa, between Sierra Leone and 
Fernando Po. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 7.—The Rev. Mr. Hope, President, in 
the chair.—The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. Various donations 
were announced to the society's library and 
collections. An extensive collection of insects 
from Smyrna were exhibited by Mr. Hanson, 
and a remarkable instance of insect monstrosity 
by thesecretary. The following memoirs were 
read:—1. Notes made during a voyage from 
England to New South Wales, with a sketch 
of the entomological productions of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land, by Mr. 
R. H. Lewis. 2. Descriptions of two species 
of Coleopterous insects belonging to the family 
Pausside, by W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S. 
3. Notes relative to the natural history of the 
dragon-flies (Libellulide), by Robert Patterson, 
Esq. Treasurer of the Natural History Society, 
Belfast. 4. Descriptions of some new, or but 
imperfectly known species of Paussida, by the 
secretary. 5. On the predaceous habit of the 
wasp, by George Newport, Esq. 6. Memoir 
upon the natural history of the Australian 
genus Perga, belonging to the family 7'enthre- 
dinide, by Mr. R. H. Lewis. There was a 
lengthened discussion upon the various sub- 
jects above-mentioned, in which many of the 
members took part. Certificates in favour of 
eleven gentlemen desirous of becoming mem- 
bers of the society were read, and ordered to be 
Suspended in the meeting-room. 

‘* SUB-MARINE REGISTER BAROMETER.” 

{On the sound rule of audi alteram partem, we insert 
the following communication from Capt. Ericsson, whose 
barometer we have seen and highly approve. At the 
same time, it is but justice to Mr. Payne to state, that 
we were only prevented by other engagements from ex- 
amining his instrument a week previously; and satisfy 
ourselves with drawings of it. We should add, that we 
were aware of his invention (as were others) at a yet 
earlier period; and we understand that he claims priority 
to Capt. E. in this respect. ‘This important question, 
therefore, resolves itself into one of date.—Ed. L. G.] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sin,—My attention having been called to a 
notice in your columns of a “ sub-marine re- 
gister barometer,” I think it necessary to state, 
that it is upon the principle of an instrument 
which was invented by me nearly two years 
since, and for which I have lately obtained a 
patent. I should also observe that my instru- 


ment has not only been submitted to the Com- 


mittee of the honourable tne Brethren of the 
Trinity House, who have been pleased to direct 
the same to be tried on board their buoy yacht, 
but has also been tried on board the Belfast 
steamer, belonging to the General Steam Navi- 


seen by the annexed certificate. 

May I request the favour of your inserting 
this in your widely circulated Journal, to pre- 
vent the possibility of others incuring any risk 
by interfering with my patent.—I am, &c. 

London, Dec. 8, 1355. H. Ericsson. 

To Captain Ericsson. 

Sir,—I feel pleasure in certifying that I have 
tried your patent lead, or sounding instrument, 
in the deepest water between London and 
Calais, and find that it shews the depth with 
great precision, even when hove whilst the 
vessel is going at the rate of nine knots an 
hour. (Signed) J. MIDDLETON. 

Commander of the General Steam 
Navigation Company's steam- 
packet Belfast. 

Calais, December 7, 1835. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, December 3.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. H. J. Legge, St. Alban Hall; 

ev. E. P. Vaughan, Balliol College; Rev. W. W. Fow- 
ler, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. D. Yonge, St. Mary Hall; M. 
Williams, Jesus College; H. J.“’Tooze, Brasennose Col- 
lege; T. Hockley, W. C. Fowle, Wadham College; L. 
Woolcombe, Scholar, J. Williams, Pembroke College; 
E. Cane, Scholar of Trinity College. 


CamprinGe, December 2.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.— Viscount Melgund, Trinity 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—H. Clutterbuck, St. Peter’s College; 
J. B. Bourne, Caius College; J. Green, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—E. Borton, N. Matcham, 
Trinity Hall. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 5.—The first meeting for the session, 
Sir Alexander Johnston, V. P. in the chair.— 
The meeting was well attended; and many 
valuable donations were laid upon the table. 
Among them was a collection of learned works 
from the King of Bavaria, published under 
royal patronage at Munich. ‘There was, also, 
presented from B. H. Hodgson, Esq., the 
H. E. I. Company’s Political Resident in 
Nepaul, an original work in Sanscrit MS., 
on the Buddha philosophy and religion, called 
the Raksha Bhagavati, in twenty-six large 
volumes. In a letter to the secretary, Mr. 
Hodgson, after expressing his hope that he 
should be able to deposit in the archives of the 
society a complete series of original works on 
Buddhism, justly remarks that, ** in them only 
can be traced with success the true features of 
a system, which is far too subtle and complex 
to be apprehended through the medium of such 
languages as those of the Tibetans and Mon- 
golians, and which system demands our best 
attention, not less on account of its having 
divided with Brahmanism the empire of 
opinion, for ages, within the limits of India 
proper, than for its unparalleled extension be- 
yond those limits, in more recent times, and up 
to the present day. It is probable that, during 
four or five centuries at least, Buddhism was as 
influential within the bounds of the continent 
of India as Brahmanism ; and it is certain that 
the period of its greatest influence there was 
synchronous with the brightest era of the 
intellectual culture of that continent. The 
Brahmans themselves attest, again and again, 
the philosophical acumen and literary abilities 
of their detested rivals; and, upon the whole, 





gation Company ; the result of which will be} 





ee — 
I fancy it can hardly be too much to assert 
that, until the speculations and arguments of 
Sakya and his successors are as well known to 
us as those of Vydsa and his successors, we 
must remain, with respect to the knowledge 
of the Indian philosophy of mind, and its col- 
lateral topics, pretty much in the condition 
which we should be in, with regard to the same 
sciences in Europe, were the records of Pro- 
testant sagacity obliterated, and those of Catho- 
lic ingenuity alone left us, to judge of, and 
decide by.”” The special thanks of the society 
were voted to Mr. Hodgson for his liberal 
present; and also to Miss Roberts, for her 
** Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,”’ 
which many members of the society concurred 
in declaring to be a lively and most accurate 
picture of that country and its varied inhabit- 
ants. The reading of a paper on the ancient 
kingdom of Pandya, by H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
the learned professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, 
was commenced. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Baily in the chair.—The minutes 
of the anniversary meeting were read. The 
awarding of the medals was stated in the last 
Number of the Literary Gazette. The sum of 
1651. has been placed at the disposal of the 
Society by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
for 55 vols. of Oriental MSS. The Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the ‘T'reasury, and the Commissioners 
of Excise, to report on a standard of weights 
and measures, is nearly ready. It is arranged 
that two of the royal medals prior to the year 
1838 shall be given for the most important un- 
published papers, one on chemistry, the other on 
mathematics. ‘The property situated in Cole- 
man-street which belonged to the Society, has 
been sold to the city of London for 3150/. The 
present number of fellows is as follows: 10 
royal personages ; 48 foreign, and 750 fellows at 
home: total 808. A note from the Duke of 
Sussex was read; it stated the royal duke’s 
auxiety to attend the meetings, and his deter- 
mination to do so as soon as the state of his eyes 
should permit; in the meantime he looked for 
the constant attendance of one or other of the 
vice-presidents. A short paper entitled, Me- 
moranda taken during the continuance of the 
Aurora Borealis in November last, by Mr. 
Christie, was likewise read. The observations, 
if we mistook not, were made in the neigh. 
bourhood of Ramsgate, and corroborated the 
already published accounts of the phenomenon— 
the author stating that it had the appearance 
of an immense and not distant conflagration. 
One of the fellows made a speech condemna- 
tory of certain communications signed F.R.S., 
which had recently appeared in some of the 
newspapers, respecting the conduct of Mr. 
Children, in reference to the ballot on Mr. 
Raphael’s name, and concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Children; the ballot. 
box was passed round, and the vote was carried 
unanimously. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.— Mr. 
W. Impey exhibited some fragments from the 
ancient Aquileia, styled, on account of its im- 
portance, Roma Secunda: it was destroyed by 
Attila, the Hun, in the fifth century. The 
specimens were, a portion of Mosaic pavement, 
part of a Corinthian capital, heightened, after 
the Roman manner, by perforations with the 
drill; a piece of verd antique, &c.; also a few 
coins of Constantine, brought from the spot. 
Several Roman inscriptions have been built into 
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the wall of a house there. Mr. Collier com- 
municated notices of Sir Francis Brian, and his 
family and connexions ; a volume of his poems 
was published in 1557. He married Lady For- 
tescue, a widow, and made himself liable to 
several debts owing by her before her marriage ; 
and in the 18th of Henry VIII. a bill in Chan- 
cery was filed against him by the lady’s cre- 
ditors. Mr. Collier communicated a document, 
which appeared to be an ex-parte statement of 
the allegations and claims set forth in the bill, 
with Sir Francis Brian’s answer to each — part 
of which was read. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Geographical, 9 ».m. 
Marylebone Institution, 84 
P.M. 
Mr. Hemming on Chemistry. 
TuEsDAY Linnean Society, 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts, 74 p.m. 
Geological Society, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Con- 
versazione. (Evening.) 

London Institution, 2 p.». 


Professor Ritchie commences a 
Course of Eight Weekly Lec- 
tures on Mechanics, ending 
Feb. 4. 

Islington Literary and Scien- 
| tific Society. 


WEDNESDAY { 


THURSDAY ... 





Mr. Gilbart, 2d Lecture on An- 
cient Commerce. 





PINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue annual distribution of prizes at the Royal 
Academy took place on Thursday last. Sir 
Martin Shee made a few preliminary remarks 
upon the performances, which, he said, had 
given considerable satisfaction to the members, 
and had induced them to be very liberal in re- 
warding them ; but yet, he said, their satisfac. 
tion was not without some alloy: they could 
not but regret the want of ardour among the 
students of the highest class. He well knew 
the difficulties which young artists had to en- 
counter, and the comparatively little encourage- 
ment bestowed upon works in the highest classes 
of art ; but those distinguished artists who now 
occupy so high a station in the English school, 
have experienced the same difficulties which 
now seemed to damp the students’ ardour: 
they had, however, had sufficient. enthusiasm 
and love for their art to overcome every ob- 
stacle. He concluded with hoping that the 
liberality of the Academy, on this occasion, 
would excite a feeling so desirable among the 
students. 

The prizes were then distributed as follows : 

To Mr. W. D. Kennedy, for the best original Painting, 
the Gold Medal. 

To Mr. H. Timbrell, for the best original Design in 
Sculpture, the Gold Medal. 

To Mr. J. Johnson, for the best original Design in Ar- 
chitecture, the Gold Medal.—Every gold medal was ac- 
companied by the Discourses of the presidents Reynolds 
"To Me M Cl f inti 
School, the eo the best copy in the Painting 

oO . . 
the Painting Nowe ary say pia aueaaat aaa 

To Mr. J. Walsh, for the best Drawing from the living 
model, the Silver Medal, and the Lectures of the Profes- 
= aay oe Fuseli. 

Silver Mada, nd, for the second best Drawing, a 

a = hat ~ atone, for the third best, a Silver Medal. 
Hall, the ‘ily aks oA the best Drawing of Fishmongers’ 





To Mr. J. Williams, for the second best, a Silver Medal. | 


To Mr. E. Bennet, for the third best, a Silver Medal. 

To Mr. F. Sharpe, for the best Model from the living 
Model, the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. S. Buck, for the best Drawing in the Antique 
School, the Silver Medal, and the Lectures of Barry, 


Opie, and Fuseli. 


a ae E. Van Monk, for the second best, a Silver 
al, 
To Mr. L. Konaiski, for the third best, a Silver Medal. 
To Mr. Marshall, for the best Model from the Antique, 
a Silver Medal. 


After the distribution, the President deli- 
vered an elaborate and appropriate discourse 
on the principles of art. 

Among the visitors we observed Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Bishop of London, Mr. Rogers, Sir 
— Inglis, Mr. Vernon, and Sir Henry 

is. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Stuptes from the works of the old masters, 
belonging to his majesty and other liberal pro- 
prietors, left during the autumn in the gallery 
of the British Institution, were exhibited to the 
governors, and to private visitors, on Wednes- 
day last. 

The pictures left for the above purpose were 
few ; and the number of students employed in 
copying them was limited. ‘This latter regu- 
lation we think well suited to the state of the 
arts, and the circumstances of the times ; but it 
followed as a necessary consequence that the 
collection of studies was neither so extensive 
nor so attractive as we have seen it in some 
former years. 

The original paintings were, ‘‘ The Apo- 
theosis of St. Paul,” by Guercino; ‘* The Daugh- 
ter of Titian,” by Titian; ‘ A head of Christ,” 
by Murillo ; ‘* Apollo and Daphne,” by N. 
Poussin ; ‘‘ Sampson discovering the honey- 
comb,” by Guercino ; ‘ Portrait of Philip the 
Fourth, of Spain,” by Velasquez; ‘* The Field 
of Battle,” by Bourgorone ; ‘‘ The Spinner,” 
by Domenicho Fetti ; ‘“‘ Venus and Cupid,” by 
P. Veronese ; “ Portrait of the Marquis Spi- 
nola,” by Vandyke ; ‘* The Crucifixion,” by 
Vandyke; ‘‘ An Allegory (unfinished),” by 
Titian ; ‘* A Monk reading,” by Rembrandt ; * 
‘‘The Angel,’”? “ The Resurrection,” ‘ The 
Virgin,” by Tintoretto; ‘* The Triumph of 
Scipio,” by Andrea Martegna ; ‘* Dead Christ 
supported by Angels,” by P. Veronese ; ‘* The 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,”’ by Backhuysen ; and 
‘** The finished model for the celebrated picture 
of * Paradise,’”’ by Tintoretto. 

Among the artists who have most success- 
fully availed themselves of the advantages thus 
afforded them are—G. G. Bullock, W. E. 
Frost, — Burbank, H. Johnson, Misses F. and 
L. Corbaux, — Fowler, — Butland, G. Sims, 
T. Passmore, Miss E. Coombe, Mrs. Eastlett, 
M. Ellerby, Mrs. Best, — Morris, A. W. El- 
more, J. Noble, J. Scott, M. Claxton, Miss 
Keenan, Miss Alabaster, Julia Jaques, Miss 
Kearsley, and H. Hall. 

In going through the rooms we enjoyed the 
unexpected gratification of being enabled closely 
to inspect Tintoretto’s ‘* Paradise,” which, 
during the public exhibition, was hung greatly 
above the eye. The grandeur and variety of 
its,composition, and the depth and freshness of 
its tone, we had already appreciated ; but we 
were not before aware of the almost miraculous 
vigour and beauty of its execution. It is too 

* One of the students told us, that of this picture Mr. 
Etty made an excellent copy (which, however, was re- 
moved before the ing of the exhibition) ; and, find- 
ing that his canvas was somewhat too large, amused him- 
self by painting round it the appearance of a rich frame, 
so deceitfully, that on the opposite side of the room it 
could not be distinguished from the work of a carver and 
gilder. Some solemn blockheads will no doubt think 
this a sacrifice of dignity. For our part, we like to see 
men of genius onally relaxing, and indulging in 
such freaks. 


much to expect any man to relinquish the 
| possession of such a treasure, otherwise Mr, 
| Vivyan would certainly do himself immortal 
| honour by presenting this chef-d’euvre to the 
| National Gallery, of which it would be one of 
the most distinguished features. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—** In consequence of the unpre. 
cedented success of the Jewess, the renters’ 
shares of Drury Lane Theatre have risen 38 per 
cent.” This is a sample of one of the many 
fudges with which the newspapers teem, to keep 
up exaggerated notions of the Jewess and her 
success. The poor share-holders would be very 
glad to be able to sell their cents for thirty-eight 
pounds in toto ; but puff, puff, puff, must, under 
all circumstances, be the order of the day at 
Drury Lane, where the Jewess is still well at. 
tended, though other orders are becoming rather 
abundant. Report speaks highly of the humour 
of the forthcoming Brazen Horse. 

Covent Garden.—On Wednesday, a success. 
ful drama, by Mrs. Gore, was produced here, 
called King O'Neil, and relying chiefly on the 
talent of Power in the leading character for its 
popular reception. No author could lean on a 
surer staff. His acting throughout is superb, 
whether as the jolly Irish officer nick-named 
King O’Neil by his companions, as the tipsy 
bacchanalian elevated to royal dignity by con- 
ceit of the drink, or as absolutely endowed 
with prerogative through the humour of Louis 
XV.(G. Bennett). Roars of laughter testified 
the delight of his auditors; and to those who 
love merriment, it is quite entertaining to hear 
the explosiveness with which they simultaneous- 
ly break out from all parts of the house when he 
makes his best points, even by looks, not to 
mention gesture and articulate sounds. The 
other characters were in general well sustained. 
The Duke of Richelieu by Mr. Pritchard, Count 
Dillon by H. Wallack, Sir H. Arundel by 
J. Webster, Countess Dillon, Mrs. W. West, 
and the Marchioness de Clermont by Miss 
Taylor. On Thursday King O’ Neil was re- 
peated to a good house, and with increased and 
improved effect. 

Lyceum.— Mr. Peake’s benefit on Thursday 
was what we expected it would be, and what 
public consideration was sure to make it—an 
overflowing bumper. C. Kemble, Bartley, and 
Mrs. Yates, were excellent in Charles the Se- 
cond. Keeley, worth 199/. 19s. 113d. in the 
Hundred Pound Note ; and T. P. Cooke, as 
always, splendid with his Sailor, hornpipe and 
all. “Indeed the whole entertainments went off 
with the highest possible effect. 

Olympic. — Monday presented at this theatre 
a sight highly grateful to the lovers of the 
drama. An audience, crowded in every part, 
assembled to witness the public début of Mr. C. 
Mathews, the son of one who, perhaps, beyond 
any individual who ever adorned the comic 
stage, contributed so largely to the stock of 
innocent and rational amusement. Mr. M. 
was welcomed in a manner which was due to 
his descent; and, before the end of the night, 
often received as hearty cheers on his own ace 
count as for the talent he displayed. After 
the drama, My Daughter, Mr. Liston spoke 
an introductory address, some of the interest 
and effect of which was marred by its having 
been previously printed in the morning papers 
The Humpbacked Lover was then performed, 
in which Mr. Mathews sustained the weight of 
the principal character. The piece is sprightly 
and amusing, and had ample justice done to it 
the débutant, Mrs. Orger, and others. Mr, M. 
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played with ease and spirit, sometimes remind- 
ing us of Lewis, and at other times of his 
lamented father, to whose looks and motions 
his frequently bore a striking resemblance. 
This was succeeded by a more elaborate pro- 
duction called Old and Young Stagers, which 
was admirably acted, and went off with great 
éclat. Liston, as an old coachman, and Mathews, 
as a young tiger, had the full measure of their 
capabilities taken, and nothing could exceed the 
humour of their personation. The opening 
scene, in which they appear, is one of the hap- 
piest equivoques wpon the stage —we can hardly 
speak of it ourselves without being equivocal. 
The allusions to stages driven and to stages for 
the representation of the drama are replete 
with point, and bore with peculiar force upon 
the persons and occasion, without being strained 
oroverdrawn. ‘The whole was, indeed, so ex- 
cellent, that the remainder of the farce was 
rendered comparatively flat by it, though ex- 
tremely clever and entertaining. A song by 
Mr. Mathews was sung in a delightful style, 
and encored. Altogether his success, both as 
author and actor, was such as his warmest 
friends could wish. 


Victoria. The Jewess here is running a 
most prosperous career. The procession is 
better than at Drury Lane; and a comic part 
introduced relieves the horrors of parboiling 
cardinals’ daughters, or having Miss Tree quite 
raw. 

St. James’s Theatre will, we believe, open on 
Monday, and a good bill of opera and farce has 
been issued. 


VARIETIES. 


Fraser’s Literary Chronicle. — No. I. of this 
new periodical has been sent us, and, agreeably 
to our usual custom, we notice its appearance 
in the field. It was originally announced under 
the title of “ Fraser’s Literary Gazette,” and 
follows the general plan of our Journal. 
reviews are fashioned on that trenchant man- 
ner which is thought likely to attract notice, 
and there is a long paper in defence of the 
union of blacklegs with the drama — misrepre- 
senting the criticisms and opinions of the Lite- 
rary Gazette on that subject. The price is 
low, and the paper bad. 

Sugar.— The French papers say that Dr. 
Pallas of St. Omer has succeeded in making 
sugar from the straw of maize (Cobbett never 
thought of this), and that the trash is con- 
vertible into paper. 

An engineer of Brest has just invented a 
piece of mechanism to propel ships, and which 
will be concealed under water.— Paris Ad- 
vertiser. 

_ Joseph Buonaparte’s arrival at Philadelphia 
is announced in the Gazette of that city.—Ibid. 

Merlin. —M. Hersart de la Villemarque, a 
student of the Ecole des Chartres, has lately 
discovered, in the sacristan of the parish of the 
Montagnes-Noires, the precious Ossianic poems 
ofthe bard Guin-Clen, supposed to have been 
the famous Merlin, so celebrated in legendary 
Tomance. M.Guizot intends to have those va- 
luable relics translated and published.—Jbid. 

Fine Arts in France.—The objects of art in 
the cabinet of the late Baron Gros are sought 
after with avidity, by amateurs as well as artists. 
The sketch of the ‘ Plague at Jaffa” attained 
the price of 8000 francs. The hat which Na- 
Poleon wore at the battle of Eylau was sold—or 
rather given away—for 1000 francs !—Jdid. 

The Institute of France has lately conferred 
the honour upon three of our countrymen of 
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appointing them members of that body. There 
were six vacancies in the list of foreign mem- 
bers, four of which the Institute filled up in the 
following order: Leo Von Kleuze of Munich, 
architect to the King of Bavaria; T. L. Do- 
naldson, architect; D. Wilkie; and Mr. Raim- 
bach, the engraver. The two other vacancies 
still remain to be decided.— Correspondent. 
Almanack Variety.—We have had all kinds 
of almanacks and pocket-books sent to us for 
notice ; and certainly not the least novel, the 
Golden Almanack, and the Victoria Almanack, 
—the first painted in letters of gold, and the 
last in letters of silver, upon a very dark blue 
paper. These do credit to the invention of 
Messrs. Howlett, and are truly beautiful little 
things. By some improvement in the process 
of printing, though the material is so costly, 
and the appearance so rich, the price is as 
moderate as common ink and paper. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Mitchell announces a graphic work, entitled Recol- 
lections of the Italian Opera, 1835, by Mr. Chalon, and 
drawn on stone by R.J. Lane. It is to consist of Portraits 
of Grisi in Otello; Lablache in Marino Falievo ; Tambu- 
rini, Rubini, Grisi, and Lablache, in Ji Puritani; and 
Taglioni in La Sylphide. 


In the Press. 

The Complete Works of Bentley, edited by the Rev. 
Alex. Dyce, with Critical Conjectures, &c.—Elements of 
International Law, with a Sketch of the History of the 
Science, by Henry Wheaton, LL.D., Resident Minister 
of the United States to the Court of Berlin. 


LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 


The New Botanist’s Guide to the Localities of the rarer 
Plants of Britain, by H. C. Watson. Vol. I., England and 
Wales, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — Natural Evidence of a Fu- 
ture Life, by F. C. Bakewell, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bds. -- An 
Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse, by C. 
Rapier, A.B., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. —Travelling Sketches in 
Rhyme, by Lady E. S. Wortley, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. ~ 
On Perforation and Division of permanent Stricture of 
the Urethra, by R. A. Stafford, 8vo. 3d edit. 92. bds.— 
Practical Observations on Midwifery, by Robert Collins, 
M.D., 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds.—The Greek Testament, with En- 
glish Notes, by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A., 
2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. bds.—An Algebraic System of Conic 
Sections, and other Curves, by J. M. F. Wright, A.B., 8vo. 

. 6d. bds.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d series, 
Vol. XXIX. (4th vol. of 1835), 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds. — Anec- 
dotes of Authors and Books, f.cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Em.- 
broidered Facts, by Mrs. F. C. Barnard, square, 4s. cloth. 
—Chambers’s Educational Course (History of so 
Language and Literature), 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; Ditto 
(Infant Education), 12mo. 2s. cloth. —O’Croly’s Inquiry 
into the points of Difference between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Statutes at Large, 
5 and 6 Wm. IV., 1835, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Zaranai, a Poem, 
in Three Cantos, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. —Tables of the Re- 
venue, Population, &c., Part IV., 1834, fol. 14. 10s. cloth. 
— Select Cases, decided by Lord Brougham in the Court 
of Chancery, by C. P. Cooper, Esq-., Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. bds. 
—A Practical Treatise on the Poor-Laws, by P. B. Leigh, 
Esq., 12mo. 20s. bds.—On Mental Illumination and Moral 
Improvement of Mankind, by T. Dick, LL.D., 12mo. 8s. 
cloth.—Young Man’s Book of Piety, 32mo. 3s. cloth. — 
The Nun’s Picture, a Tale, by R. Maria Roche, 3 vols. 
J 8vo. li. lle. 6d. bds. —The Florist Cultivator, by T. 

illats, Esq., 12mo. coloured plates, 7s. 6d. cloth. —The 
Landscape Gardener ; the History and Principles of taste- 
ful Horticulture, by J. Dennis, 8vo. cloth, 6s. plain, 9s. 
coloured.—Howitt’s Sketches of Natural History, 3d edit. 
square, 3s. 6d. cloth. — Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, 
by the Author of «‘ Eugene Aram,” &c., 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li. 11s. 6d. bds.—A Companion to the Medicine Chest, b 
John Savory, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Church’s Golden and Sil- 
ver Sayings (reprinted from edition of 1657), 32mo. 1s. 
cloth.—Letters, Recollections, and Conversations of S. T. 
Coleridge, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.—The Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, by Sir A. Cooper, edited by A. Lee, 
8vo. 18s. plain, 28s. coloured.—Les Dames de Byron; or, 
Portraits of Female Characters in Byron’s Poems, 4to. 
ll. 11s. 6d. mor. elegant.—Essays on Christian Character, 
by G. Spring, D.D., 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. —The London 
Dispensatory, by A. Todd Thomson, 8th edit. 8vo. 18s. 

s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. L. thanked, and declined. 

We are inclined to wait for the Report of the Commit- 
tee before we meddle with the subject referred to by C.; 
viz. the British Museum. We have often seen it partially 
handled, and in ways which (from what we ourselves 
knew) little calculated to induce us to follow the example. 

Errata. — In our last No. page 779, col, 2, line 58, for 











« Siedemannster,” read * Tiedemann.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI. 

TECTS. — The Meetings for the Session 1835-36 will 

commence on Monday next, the lath of December, at 8 o’Clock 

p.m. Copies of the Rules and Regulations, and of the Series of 

Architectural Questions, published by the Institute, may be had 
on application to 

THOMAS L. DONALDSON, 

JOHN GOLDICUTT, 

43 King Street, Covent Garden. 


} Honorary Secretaries, 


Collection of Shells, Minerals, Stuffed 
Birds, Cases of Insects, Antiquarian 
Casts in Plaster, Mathematical and 
Surgical Instruments, Pedal Harp, &c. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


Consisting of very fine and perfect specimens of Cyprea Au- 
rantia; Paper Nantula; Pinna; with rare specimens of Veluta 
Bivalves, Murices, Cyprea, and other Shells; several Boxes of 
Minerals; a Golden Eagle; and various British and Foreign 
Birds, in Cases; rare and | tiful Speci of 
Tribes of Foreign Insects, excellently preserved in glazed cases; 
a few Books on Natural History; a Collection of Casts from 
Architectural Details in Rouen Cathedral, and from Ancient 
Agricultural, Domestic, Scriptural, and Grotesque Designs; 
Electrifying Machine; small Galvanic Battery; Theodolite ; 
Sextant; Quadrant, Telescopes, &c.; a Collection of excellent 
Surgical Instruments, including Cases of Cupping, Dissecting, 
Tooth, and Midwifery Instruments, &c.; a fine-toned Pedal 
Harp, by Erard; Guns; Swords, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 





ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17th, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
A Valuable Collection of Books in 
every Department of Literature, 
Including 


THE LIBRARY OF MR. J. PIMLOTT. 


@4* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


ES BELLES et NOMBREUSES COL. 

LECTIONS en HISTOIRE NATURELLE, provenant 

des Exp i du malh POLYDORE ROUX, dans ses 

Voyages aux Grandes Indes ct de la Haute Egypte, sont arrivées 

a Paris; et elles seront immediatement exposées dans l'une des 

Salles du Muséum Royal d'Histoire Naturelle, et vendues par ses 
Heritiers & partir du 15 Decembre prochain. 

Elles consistent en Oiseaux, Mammiféres, Mineraux, Insectes, 
Crustacées, Coquilles Marines, Reptiles, plus Herbiers et Graines. 
Le but scientifique qu’avaient les Voyages de M. Roux, et qui 
lui ont couté la vie, doit faire assurer un grand nombre d’espéces 
nouvelles et precieuses, 


EW SYSTEM for EXPANDING and 

DIMINISHING DRAWINGS on the Principle of Simi- 

lar Triangles, embellished with Eight Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. 
Published by Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 








HINESE LANGUAGE.—Mr. William 
iD ue 


that he gives Lessons 





in the Chinese Language. 

Cards of Terms may be obtained of him, at No. 20 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, or of Messrs. Allen and Co. Booksellers to 
the Honourable East India Company, Leadenhall Street. 





PERENNIALS. 
LORA and THALIA, FLOWERS and 


POETRY; being an Alphabetical arrangement of 
Flowers, with Botanical and Poetical! Illustrations. 26 Pilates, 
correctly and beautifully coloured by a Lady. Green silk, ele- 
gantly embossed, price 10s, 6¢.; morocco, 12s. 
#,°¢ A few Copies with the Plates on plain paper, prepared for 
. colouring, 6s. embossed. 

Clarke’s Introduction to Heraldry. The 12th 
edition, revised and enlarged by a Dictionary of Mottoes, &c. 
48 Plates of upwards of 1000 Examples, comprising more than 600 
Family Arms, price 20s. coloured Plates; 9s. plain; and 12s. on 

aper prepared for learners to colour. 

The Heraldry of Crests; upwards of 3000 
Plates, price 10s. 

Printed for H. Washbourne, Salisbury Square. 





GRATIS, 
A CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS on SALE at CHURTON'’S BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26 Holles Street, Cavendish Square 
Terms of Subscription. 
First Class, the Year .......++.+++ 
Second Class .........+ 
Extra Class. .......s.0eee08 
*,* An edition of the Catalogue printed so as to make a single 
jetter for the Country. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Now ready, in 18mo. gilt edges, price 1. 6d. 
HAT is PHRENOLOGY? 


Its Evidence and Principles familiarly considered. 
By EDWIN SAUNDE 





Author of ‘¢ Five Minutes’ Advice on the Care of the Teeth.” 
“ Excellently well done, and shews that the author is com- 
pletely the master of his subject.”—Metropolitan, 
H, Renshaw, 856 Strand; and to pe had of all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





In post 8vo. price 6s. 
AROLD de BURUN ; a Semi-Dramatic 
Poem; in Six S 
By HEN RY AUSTEN DRIVER. 

«* He has performed his task ably and beautifully; thereby es- 
tablished himself as a poet of no mean rank in our living republic. 
Mr. Driver is a genuine poet.” —Literary Garette, 

“His poetry is sensible and musical—full of thoughts and 
flowers.” —Atias. 

«“ There are numerous passages of genuine poetry,— in which 
the beauty of the verse keeps pace with the justness of the senti- 
ment.”—Court Journal. 

«* There is considerable beauty in the execution of this work, 
which is evidently the production of a vigorous and cultivated 
mind,”—Spectator, 

** A successful production ef the muse — breathing a pure and 
Philosophical morality.”—Sunday Times. 

‘ A fine, an original, and a powerful poem.”—Monthly Mag. 

« The author has a poetical and also a genial imagination. His 
sympathies are kindly, and his expression of them sweet.”— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


“ A very clever and a powerful poem.”—Gentleman's Magazine. | 





“« As replete with a spirit of poesy—as abounding with pas- | 


sages of profound pathos and sparkling fancy.”—East India Mug, 
“(A writer of great enthusiasm, strong sense, sound moral feel- 
ing, and considerable imzginative power. Many passages re- 
mind us of the genuine old English dramatists.’’—Public Ledger. 
Rca Teague, Rese, arocrsa Brown, Greens and mangrnan. 


CONDITION OF 1 THE “LABOURING POPULATION. _ 
Price 8. boards, 


Fss4¥ on the RATE of WAGES; with 


an Examination of the Causes of the ‘Differences in the 
Condition of the | 








ghout the World. 
By H. re. CAREY, 
Printed at Phitadelphia, and eublisined ne London by John 
Miller, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


(GRAHAME SS HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
s. demy Svo. price 2/. 10s. boards, 
HE ‘HISTORY of thee UNITED 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from the Plantation 
of the British Colonies till their Revolt and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
By JAMES GRAHAME, Esq. 

This Work commences with a greatly amended edition of the 
early portion of the Author's former History of North America, 
which is now, for the first time, completed and brought down to 
1776. 

: Smith, Elder,and Co. Cornhill. 

Price 3s. each, cloth austen 

PROGRESSIVE TALES for CH ILDREN, 

4 in Words of One and Two Syllables, First and Second 
Series, with Woodcuts. 

Very Little Tales for very Little Children, 
in Words of Three and Four Letters, First and Second Series, 
with Woodcnts. Price 2s. each, cloth lettered. 

’ ° > 

Mother’s Catechism of Useful Knowledge. 
18mo. sewed, price Is. 6d. cloth; gilt edges, 2s. 

H. Washbourne, Salisbury Square; Smith and Elder, Cornhill ; 
and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. 


Price te. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION, and _ the 
Means of Improving it 
By the Rev. T. V OWLER —. B.D, 
ector of Bloomsbur 
London: Joha Ww. ee West Strand, 


’ | ‘HE OLD a, “NEW 
Who Gains? and who Loses? 
tions on Facts of Daily Occurrence. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


POOR-LAW. 


Explained by Conversa- 


NEW mount BY THE AUTHOR OF «OLD MAIDS.” 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards, 


P LEBEIANS and PATRICIANS 


Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
EMOCRACY in AMERICA. 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE, 


**We recommend this work as the very best on the subject of | 


America we have ever met with. “eicmeiel 


Jerusalem ne Damascus. 
Visited during the —— Campaign of Ibrahim Pacha. 
y 


| 


} 





Mr. Bulwer’s New Work, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
KE N 


I 
the Last of the Tribunes. 
By the Author of « Eugene Aram,” * Last Days of Pompeii,” &c. 


Il. 
Japhet in Search of ® Father. 
In 8 vols. post 8 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” «Jacob Faithful,” &c. 


Ill. 
Mr. Grattan's New Work, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Agnes de Mansfieldt. 


By the Author one os and Byways,” &c, &c, 


My pom Pontypecl. 
« A charming work, which few of polished education will rise 
| from till the last page has been — '—Monthly Review, 


The Pacha of Many Tales. 
By Capt. Marryat. 
«* Asa work of invention — of mirth, this is one of the richest 
things we have seen.”—Dispatch. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
LITERARY NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 
Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


Lorses and LONDONERS 
or, a Second Judgment of Babylon the Great. 
II. 
Poole’s Comic Sketch-Book. 
New edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. only 16s. 


11. 
Las Cases’ Memoirs of Napoleon, No. IV. 


With fine Illustration, price 1s, (to be completed in about 20 
Parts.) 


Iv. 
Mr. Bulwer’s “ Disowned,’’ No. IV. 
With fine Plate (to be completed in 6 Numbers), price ls. each, 
with 4 Lilustrations. 


Duke of Rovigo’s Seanates of Napoleon, 


Vol. I. containing 640 pages, only 6s. bound (to be completed in 
4 vols.) 


VI. 
Mr. Bulwer’s ** Pelham.” 
Complete in 6 Nos. with 4 — 1s, each, or 6s. 6d. bound. 


Capt. Marryat’s “ Frank Mildmay.” 
Complete in 1 vol. beautifully embellished, 6s. bound. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley; and sold by all 
ooksellers. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol, neatly bound, with 2 Engravings, price 6s. 
YALES of the ALHAMBRA, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING; 
The Last of the Abencerrages, 
By the Viscount de Chateaubriand ; 
And the Involuntary Prophet, 
By Horace Smith, 
The Three Works forming the New Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
Which already comprises the best productions of the most 
distinguished Modern Living Writers, viz.— 

Vol. Vol. 
i: The Pilot, by Cag 27. 
. Caleb sig ee ny Godwin a 

. The Spy, by Cooper. 
re Thaddeus of “Warsaw, by 
Miss Jane Porter. 
5. St. Leon, by Godwin. 
6. Last of the Mohicans, by 
Cooper 
7 and 8, T he Scottish Chiefs, by 


Miss 


usten. 
28, Northanger Abbey, and Per- 
suasion, by Miss Austen. 
29, The Smugzyler, by Banim. 
'30. Pride and Prejudice, by Miss 


Mansfield Park, by 


_Austen. 
31. Stories of Waterloo, by Max- 


well. 

Miss Jane Porter. 32. The Hunchback of Notre 
9. Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shel-) Dame, by Victor Hugo. 

ley, and Ghost Seer, Vol. I. 33, The Borderers, by Cooper. 

by Schiller. 34. Eugene Aram, by Bulwer. 
10. Edgar Huntly, by Brockden 35. Maxwell, by Theodore Hook. 

Brown, Teseg Conclusion of 36. Water Witch, by Cooper. 

Ghost 8: 37. gra and Daughters, by 
ll. Hungarian Brothers, by sais Mrs. Gore. 

.» The Bravo, by Coope 


“We have derived unmixed pleasure from the perusal of these | 12 and 13. C anterbory Tales, by 30. The Heiress of rege, by 


interesting volumes.""—Atlas. 
III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 
By Frederick Von Schlegel. 


Translated by J. B. Robertson, Esq. with Life of the Author. 
he work now before us is doubtlessly a splendid production, 


replete with the soundest and most extensive erudition.”—Mefro- 20. Lionel Lincoln, by Cooper. 


polita 
Mr, is 's Work on Education. 
n 1 vol. post 8vo. 
The Educational Institutions of Germany. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


Vv. 
Miss Stickney's New Work. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
The Poetry of Life. 
By Miss Stic kney, 
— Author of * Pictures of Private Life.” 
* We can recommend ‘ ‘The Poetry of Life’ to all who delight 


ji 


| 


| 


in elegant and tasteful, but animating composition. It contains | 


a series of elegant essays, on various delighttul subjects in nature, | 
art, and the human mind.”—S 


pectator. 
Saunders aud Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


the Misses Le Grattan. 
la. The Pioneers, és Cooper. 40. The Red Rover, by Cooper. 
| 15. Self-Control, by Mrs. Brun- 41, Vathek, by Beckford; Castle 
of Otranto, by Horace Wal- 
pole; and Bravo of Venice, 
M. G. Lewis. 
le caagcd Curate, by 


ton. 
| 16, Discipline, by Mrs. Brunton. 
‘rhe Prairie, by Cooper. by 
18 and 19. The Pastor's Fire. 42. by" 
side, by Miss Jane Porter. 
43. The Betrothed, by Manzoni. 
- Hajji Baba, by Morier. 
45, Hajji Baba in England, by 
Morier. 
. The Parson's Daughter, by 
24. Corinne, by Mad. de Stael. Theodore Hook. 
25. Emma, by Miss Austen. . Paul Clifford, by Bulwer. 
26. ae le Story, and Nature a S Sas Sonne Son, by Capt. 
Art, by Mrs. Inchbald.| Trelawny. 
‘The next vol. of «¢ The Standard Novels” will contain 
Cooper’s ** Headsman.’ 
“« This cheap and elegant library of entertainment must insure 
a prodigious success, for it is wonderfully convenient, and won- 
derfully cheap. We have seen no work more attractive in every 
way." —Literary Gaxette. 
** From the tirst issue to the present moment we have neve 
ceased to re ‘The etal * it is an unrivalled 
series of modern works of tiction."— Athonad 


21. Lawrie Todd, by Galt. 
22. Fleetwood, by Godwin. 
| 23. Sense and Sensibility, by 


Miss Austen. | 





i Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





Christmas Present. 
In 2 vols. illustrated by 128 Vignettes by Turner and Stothard 
+ ie POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising “* The Pleasures of Memory,” “ Human Life,” 


Each Vol. may be had separately. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


See edition of Simpson's Cookery, with eg of Fare through 
every Month of the Ye 
ee small 8vo. price 8s, boards, or 8s. 6d. <i half-bound, 

SIMPSON’S COOKERY IMPROVED 
and MODERNISED; or, the C omplete Modern Cook. 
Containing a very extensive and original Collection of Recipes in 
Cookery, as now used at the best Tables of London and Paris; 
Bills of Fare through every Month of the Year, adapted for 
small as well as large Parties; Tables of Articles in Season; 
Lists of Sauces, Soups; First and Second Course Dishes; with 
complete Indexes, and with the French Names to the various 


lishes, &c. 
By HENDERSON WILLIAM BRAND, 

Of the Kitchen of his late Majesty George the Fourth; Chief 
Cook to T. W. Coke, Esq.; Earl Manvers; The Duke of Norfolk; 
The Marquess of Ailsa, and Lord Rolle. 

London; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; Longman 
and Co.; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker ; J, Duncan; Simpkin 
and Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; and E. Hodgson, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Sir Walter Scott's Works. 

i. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. bds. 

. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Twenty-Four 
me by Turner. 12 vols. bds. 

3. Sir Walter Scott's Select Poetry. 6 vols. 
silk, gilt edges, F 

The Same. 6 vols. bd. gilt edges. 

Both very handsome monet and containing Twelve Designs 

by Turner. 

4, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Lady 
of the Lake, Rokeby, and Lord of the Isles. Foolscap = each 
with Two Designs by Turner. Silk, gilt edges. 

The same Poems, bd. gilt edges. 


5. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and 
Lady of the Lake. 24mo, each with Vignette after Turner. Silk, 
gilt edges. 

The same Poems, bd. gilt edges. 


The same Poems, in cloth, neatly lettered. 
(The Pocket Editions.) 

*,* All the above contain the Introductions, Notes, and 
Various Readings, which can be found in no other but these, the 
Author's editions. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and 

11 Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK 
‘TESTAMENT. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 2/., the 2d edition, corrected, greatly 
enlarged, and considerably improved (dedicated, by permission, 
to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury), o 

. r wel 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
with English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, 
partly selected and arranged from ‘che best Commentators, An- 
cient and Modern, but chiefly Origina!, The whole being espe- 
cially adapted to the Use of Academical Students, Candidates for 

the Sacred Office, and Ministers; though also intended as a 

Manual Edition for the Use of Theological Readers in "aaa 

y the Rev. S. I’. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A 
of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of bisbrooke, Rutland. 
London: Longman ana Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. 
Murray; Whittaker and Co. ; and J. Bas. "aenbasiae J. and 
J.J. Deighton; T. Stevenson; and R. Newby 


IDD’s PRACTICAL 
USE of YOUNG CARVERS. 

nine pameistas Engravings, price 1s, 61 
3 y man that accepts an invitation to dinner, without being 
au fait at the business of the table, such as carving and the like, 
cannot be a gentleman, and aaa be unfit for all polite society."— 
Easay on Good Breeding 

Published for W. 


HINTS for the 


Illustrated with Thirty- 


iad bp by W. Ingham, 14 Chandos Street. 
THOMSON’S DISPENSATORY. 
n 1 large vol. 8vo. 8th edition, 18s. boards, o| 


[HE LONDON DISPENSATORY; 


containing the Elements of Pharmacy; the Botanical 
Description, Natural History, Chemical Analysis, and Medicinal 
Properties, of the Substances of the Materia Medica; and the 
Pharmaceutical Preparations and Compositions of the Pharma- 
copeeias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D., F.L.S 
&c. &e. 


-y and G.S., 


By the same Author, 

Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics; including the recent Discoveries and Analysis in Me- 
dicines. 2d edition, complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s, in boards. 

Atlas of Delineations of Cutaneous Erup- 
tions; illustrative of the Descriptions in Dr. Bateman’s Practical 
Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases. Koyal #vo, 29 coloured Plates, 
Bl, 3s. 

Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias. New edi- 
tion, 5s. 6d, 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, I Brown, Green, and a Tange 


cloth 
r 7 
STORY of MORAL SCIEN NCE. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Author of “ An Essay towards an Easy and Useful System of 
Logic,” 

«* The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see fol- 
lowed ; in every theory he has been more anxious to point out 
the good than the evil; and his defence of many whose cha- 
racters have been maligned, is as generous as it is triumphant.” 
—Atheneum, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row; and Bell and 

radfutes Edinburgh. 


2d pAlilon, 1-00, tes 12. 
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COOKERY. 
COOK’S ORACLE, 


NHE 
Anew edition, Price (formerly 7s, 6d.) now 5s. 6d, 


I. 
Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition. 


Price (formerly 74. 6d.) now 6s. 
Robert Cadell, sas Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


EGENDS of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 


By the Author of the * Sketch-Book,” 


Il. 
Lately, by the same Author, 
A Tour on the Prairies. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


III. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Also, 
Indian Sketches, 
Or, a short Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
merican Indians. 
“e bag T. Irving, Jun. 
- post Bvo. 14s. 
John Pst Albemarle Street. 
Works eputtishen by Masexs: Whittaker : and ton on 
MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE:— 
YHE 


NATURAL HISTORY of 
ANIM ax: 
. PRITCHA RD, Esq. 

Containing Seaditanen of all the known Species, with In- 
structions for Procuring and Viewing them, I}lustrated by 300 
Magnified Figures. Price 8s. 6d. 

Note—Coloured Piates may be had separately. 
Also, by the same, price 18s. 

The Microscopic Cabinet of Animated and 
Test Objects, with Memoirs, by Dr. Goring, on Microscopic Phe- 
nomena, &c. &c, Illustrated by Coloured Plates. 

Also, price 1s. 

A List of 2000 Microscopic Objects, with 
Remarks on the Circulation in Animals and Plants; the Method 
of Viewing Bodies by Polarised Light, &c.; for 2a Guide for 
Selecting Subjects of Natural History, Botany, and a 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria L ane, London 





In 5 vols, (or Six Parts) 8vo. price 3/. 12s. boards, 


A*™ EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS. In Two 


By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford; and author of the “* Harmonia Evan- 
gelica,” and of ‘* Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels.” 
London: Printed for Jey Ges F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
a and Waterloo "Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford 


Parts. 


tai 8vo. price 12s. ie boards, 


OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS 
and OPINIONS of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 
By JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. The Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
and Third Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
2d edition, 8vo. 136. 

2. Some Account of the Writings and 
Opteleasa sabres Martyr. New edition, in the press. 8vo. 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS: 


a Series of Amusing and Instructive Experiments, 
which may be performed with ease, safety, success, and eco- 
nomy. ‘To which is added, the Romance of Chemistry, an In- 
quiry into the Fallacies of the prevailing Theory of Chemistry, 
with anew Theory and a new Nomenclature. 


By JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN. 
7th edition. 





Also, as Companion to the Above, 

A Chemical Laboratory. By R. B. Ede, Her 
Majesty's Appointed Chemist. Price 1. 11s. 6d.; or with Stop- 
pered Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, Lock and Key, Two 
Guineas. Containing above 90 Tests, Re-Agents, Blow-pipe, and 
appropriate Apparatus for performing with facility the principal 
Class Experiments exhibited in Chemical Lectures; also for the 
Analysis of Minerals, Salts, and Metallic Oxides. 

Sold by Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside, London; Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; ; and Tegg, Wise, and Tegg, Dublin: where 
T of apy from Eminent Professors may be 





ies ured. 


pce Second Series of Mr. Lover's Irish Legends. 
Lately published, with fine Illustrations by W. Harvey and the 


Author, in f.cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth 
and lettered, 


2A 6 ~ 
EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND. 
Second Series. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. R.H.A, 
« Here ’s the best of good spirits.” 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; and sold by 
- F. Wakeman, Dublin; and all other Booksellers. 

“ TLe great merit of his works is that they are perfectly true to 
nature—to nature as we behold her every day in our streets and 
rege mingling shrewd philosophy with caustic satire and bril- 
tant wit, and wild frolic and extravagant whim; but this nature 
polished and refined—the offensive suppressed without injury to 


the force and v. ae 
aise, duns aaa Irish Monthly Maga- 





BOOKS FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


| CHURTONS BRITISH POETS IN a 


irst complete edition, in 1 vol 8vo. o' 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. With a Memoir, And Embellished with 


FA M ILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS 3\ He splendid Steel-Engravings, by Fuseli, R.A.; R, Westall, 


their Nature, Habits, and Instinets. 
B Rev. E. STANLEY, 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
2 vols. with many Engravings, 7s. 


Domesticated Animals considered with re- 


| 
| 
ference to Civilisation and the Arts. With Engravings. 3s. 6d. | 
| 


Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 vols. with Engravings. 5s. 6d. 


Scenes and Sketches from English History. | 


With Cuts. 3s, 6d. 
Readings in Prose Literature. 


presenttime. 4s. Gd. 

Readings in Poetry. A Selection from the! 
Works of the best English Poets, and Specimens of the American | 
Poets. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Biography. A Selection of the 
Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 

Hone’s Lives of Eminent Christians. 
with Portraits. 9s. 

Lives of Sacred Poets. With Portraits. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Sacred History; from the Creation 
of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With Engravings. 
3s. Gd. 

Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 
With Cuts. 3s. 

The Crusaders ; or, Seenes, Events, and Cha- 
racters, from the Times of the Crusades. 2 vols. with En- 
gravings. 11s. 

Taylor’s History of Mohammedanism, and 
the principal Mohammedan Sects. With Engravings. 5s. 6d, 

Readings in Science; being Explanations of 
interesting Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy, 
illustrated by familiar Examples. With very many Engravings. 
of. 

Mechanics applied to the Arts; including 
Statics and Hydrostatics. With numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d, 

Minerals and Metals; their Natural History, 
and Uses in the Arts; with Incidental Accounts of Mines and 
Mining. With Engravings. 2s. 6 

Lord’s Popular Physiology : being familiar 
Explanations of the Structure and Functions of Animals, and 
particularly of Man; adapted for general Readers. With nu- 
merous illustrative Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. With En- 
gravings. le, 

Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History. 
With Engravings. 2s. 6 

The Book of Animals ; ; the Book of Birds; 
the Book of Fishes; the Book of Reptiles; all with akaiekons 
Engravings. 1s. 6d. each. 

Insects and their Habitations. 
Engravings. 1s. 

Persian Fables, for Young and Old. With 
Engravings. 1s. ~ 

Persian Stories. With Engravings. 1s. 


Christmas Carols (with Music); a Series of 
Original Sacred Songs, suitable for the Festival of Our Lord's 
Nativity : adapted to Select Music, and arranged for the Piano- 
Forte or Organ. 46. 

London: Published by John W. Parker, West Strand; sold also 
by all the Booksellers in Town and Country. 


2 vols. 


With many 


HANDSOME PRESENT FOR MUSICAL FAMILIES. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 


the Finest Sacred Music, by the best Masters, arranged 
as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c. and Choruses; and with Accompani- 
ments for the Piano-Forte or — 2 handsome folio vols, 
half-bound, turkey morocco, 2/. 
London: John W. Parker, W: oa Strand ; and sold by all the 
Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
‘a 1 3 
ABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, in Prose 
and Verse. 
Selected by ANNE PARKER. 
With One Hundred Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
Five Hundred Charades, from History, Geo- 
graphy, and Biography. By Eliza Wakefield. 1s. 6d. 
Tales and Stories from History, By Agnes 
Strickland. With many Engravings. 2 vols. 7s. 
Conversations on Gardening and Natural 
History. With Engravings. 2s, 
Pretty Lessons for Good Children ; to which 
are added, Easy Lessons in Latin. With many W codcuts. 2s. 
Familiar Lectures to Children; in which the 
Important Truths of the Gospel are engagingly setforth. 2s, 
Abbott’s Reader; a Series of Familiar 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse, “Calculated to produce a Moral In- 
fluence on Young Persons. By the Authors of “ The Young 
Christian,” “* The Corner Stone,” &c. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand; and sold by all the 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 
12mo. price 3. 
EMOIRS of M. “Dp? AMOUR 
who was for many years in the service of the late 
celebrated Duchess of Gordon. 

These Memoirs contain singular Adventures in Humble Life ; 
with some curious Anecdotes of Public Characters, particularly 
His late Majesty George 1V. when Prince of Wales, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Henry Dundas, Colonel Lennox, Her Royal Highness the 








Duchess of Cumberland, &e. 
London: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


Containing | 
Specimens of the best English Writers, from Lord Bacon to the! 





A.; and J. Martin. 
‘o be completed in Ten Weekly Parts, at 1s. each. 


T 
Edward Chuston, Library, 26 Holles Street, and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
ublisher i . ppg to = Majesty. 
In 8 vol 8. post 8 
NHRONICLES of “WA LTHAM. 


By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 


Il. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
many Pilates, 21s. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
By Michael J. Quin, 

Author of “A oa to Spain,” &c. 


The Outlaw. 
y Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
Author of The Buccaneer,” &c, 3 vols. 
IV. 
A Summer Ramble in Syria, 
With a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul. 
By the Rev, Vere Monro. 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 


v. 
Agnes Serle. 
By the Author of “ The Heiress,” &c. 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. >. Se of the Author, 
A ae to the Holy Land, &c. 
+ De Lamartine. 
VII. 
Malvagna ; 
A Romance of the 19th Century, 3 vols. 


" SPLENDID AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


Sir Egerton Brydges’ Edition of Milton. 
Now i in 6 vols. f.cap &vo. parse te illustrated by 
Turner, and richly bound, price 
HE LIFE and POEMS of “MILTON, 
with Standard Critical and Historical Notes, Original 
and Selected. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

« We recommend this work, with an unstretched conscience, 
as the best, as well as the prettiest, that could adorn the boudoir 
and drawing: -room table.”—Athencum. 

“It would be scarcely possible to produce a more beautiful 
series of volumes."”—Exraminer. 

“Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas present! Six 
magnificent volumes, at a price daily squandered on the glitter- 
ing ephemera of the day.”—Bell's Messenger. 

Printed for John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 

*.* The Second No. of this superb issue in parts, price One 

Shilling, appears this day (to be completed in Twenty-six Parts). 


T?s QUARTE RLY REVIEW, 
No. C1X 
Contents: 
I. Heine on Germany. 
Il. Foreign Poor-Laws—Irish Misery. 
Lil. On South Africa—Pringle and Moodie. 
+ Memoir of Flamstead, the first ‘Astronomer Royal, from 
his own a By Francis Baily, F.R.S. 
Vv e of Admiral Lord Exmouth 
VI. con and Characteristics of British India. 
Roberts. 
VII. The Comet. 
VIII. Reminiscenses of M. Niebuhr. 
IX. Foreign Slave Trade. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Miss 


Lately published, in be vols. small 8vo. price 18s. in boards, 
ith 14 Portraits, 
T= H ISTORY of the REFORMED 
RELIGION in FRANCE. 
Forming one of the Series of the he a L rae 
By the Rev. EDWARD SMEDLEY, 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, C. aot 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
\ N HY is POPERY “PROGRESSING ? ? 
By the Rev. DAVID THOM, 


Minister of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Liverpool: W. Grapel. 


rice le. 6d. 


mo. 5s. boards; paper, 6s. clo 
Grupy “of ENGLISH POETRY ; or, 
Choice Selection of the Finest Pieces of the Poets of 
Great Britain, Arranged in Chronological Order from the 13th 
Century to the Present Day; Preceded by a Treatise on English 


Versification. 
Ry A. SPIERS, 
English sg ee at the Royal School of Civil Engineers (Paris), 
he Royal College of Bourbon, &c. &c 
London: Simpsin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Street. 





ae Price 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to ITALIAN 
Cae written ex 


Fog os for Young Ladies. 


Miss E. 
Dedicated, by saan to pret venerable Archdeacon 
Vrangham. 
By the same Author, 
A Table of Italian Verbs, regular and irre- 
gular, ae in full, with the English annexcd to each Yeare 
Price 1s, 6d, 





800 


a AE 


en ED 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, OR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS or ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES. 





T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street, having purchased the remaining subscribers’ copies of this splendid 
national work, just completed in 12 volumes, containing 240 Portraits, now offer them for 10/.; the same as sub- 


scribed at 300. 
for 18/.; same as published at 60/. 


A few copies on large paper, with proof impressions of the portraits on India paper, may still be had 


The Copies are in every respect equal to those delivered to the Original Subscribers, and are kept in various 
bindings adapted for Christmas Presents, or New Year's Gifts. 





Albemarle Street, December 1835. 
LITERARY PRESENTS. 


MR. MURRAY'S ANNOTATED EDITION OF 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 


complete in Ten Volumes, with the best Notes of the 
best Editors, &c. With many original Portraits, and Views 
illustrative of the actual Localities of Dr. Johnson's Life. 
Price 5s, each vol. bound. 


IL. 
The Works of Lord Byron, with his Life. 
omas Moore, Esq. 
Complete in Seventeen Volumes, uniform with Boswell’s John- 
ame _ the Works of Scott and Crabbe. Bound in cloth, 5s 
each vol. 


111, 
The Poetical Works of the Rev. G. Crabbe, 


With his Letters sai “rpg and his Life. 


INustrated with a Portrait,” and 16 beautiful Views. In 8 vols. 
foolscap, 53. — bound in cloth. 


Coleridge’s  Pable-Talk. 


2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 15s. 


Vv. 
Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 
A new éditior, carefully revised, with nearly One Hundred 
Plates, — Bvo. al. 


Principles ¢ of Geolc 
By Sep | Lyell, 
Fourth ie. revised an “pot vilusrated with 164 
——- and Sixteen Plates a Maps. 
vole. lame. tea rice qnly e: 


On the Connexion of f the Physical Selences. 


y Mary Somerville 
A new edition, with numerous iilustrative Woodcuts. 
Foolseap 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Vul. 
Indian Sketches ; 
Or, a short Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By John T. Irving, jun. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
IX. 
Legends of the Conquest of & 
0 nquest n. 
be opt ee tiny 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Abbotsford and Newstead. 
A Tour on the Prairies. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. each vol. 


x. 
Excursions in the North of Europe. 


i ‘ohn Barrow, jun. 
A new edition, with agesens istic es, and Two Maps. 
Post Svo. 124, 


A Visit to Teeland, in the Summer of 1834. 
With Thieme. = po Westen post 8vo. 12s. 


The Sacred ‘Besipturas; 
Illustrated from the Customs, Manners, Seti, 
Traditions, &c, of the East. 8vo. 18s, 
By the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 


XIII. 
View of the State of Europe during the 
° Middle Ages. 
sinh aii a vols. Tee. 


Bubbles from the , of Nassau. 
Third edition, with Eleven Plates, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


XV. 
Notes, 
Taken during some rapid Journeys across the Pampas and 
e Andes. 


By the Author of « Habbies from the Brunnens.” 
Third edition, post Bvo. 99. 6d. 


XVI. 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 


Now = in 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s, 6d, each. 
he Volumes are sold separately. 


The Seuveal of a Naturalist. 
Third edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements, 
illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 15s. 
: XVIII. 

Consolations in Travel ; 

Or, the Last Days ofa Philosopher. 
aa Sir ir Humphrey Davy, | late President of the Royal Society. 
Printed with ‘ ” New edition, 8vo. 6s. 

XIX. 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-fishing. 


Third edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, foolscap 8vo0, 12s. 





XxX. 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 


Classic Poets. 
By Henry Nelson Coleridge, M.A. 
Anew and improved > gira 8vo. 78. Gd. 


Travels to Bokhara ond Voyage up the Indus, 
By Lieutenant Burnes. 
A new edition, with a Map and Plates, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 18, 


XXII. 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. 
Being a Journal ofa Tour in that Country. With numerous 
Engra by Landseer, and Woodcuts, chiefly illustrative of 
the Field ts of India. 


Captain Mandy. 
Anew tition, 2 vols, ~~ 30s, 


XXII, 
Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 


5th edition, foolscap 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


XXIV. 
Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature 


Fourth aa . toca, 74. 6d. 


A New System of "Domestic Cookery, 
Founded = Principles dy or; and Practical Knowledge, 
and adapted to the Use of Private Families. 


B ady. 
Fifty-eighth edivion, 5s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





3 St. James’s Square, Dec, 4. 
Mr. Macrone has this day published, 


ENCILLINGS by the WAY. 
By = P. WILLIS, Esq 
tet restr. 


My Note-Book. 
By the Au of ** British America.” 
3 vols. post Bro. 

Il. 
Norman Leslie. 
By Theodore 8, Fay, Esq. 


8 vols. (ape Bvo. 
«¢ These are indeed delightful volumes.” —Sunday Times, 


Iv. 
Old Bachelors. 
By the ewes of** — Maids.” 
‘ols. post 8' 
“One of ther = Ps interesting works that has appear. 
ed this season.” 


Plantagenet. 
«¢ Three noble volumes.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


vi. 
Thuriston Tales. 
“ Exquisitely told, and full of sunny joyousness.” — Captain 
Marryat. 
Vil. 
Transfusion. 
« A standard novel in British literature.”—Monthly Review. 
Vill. 
Rookwood. 





** A magnificent romance.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


ens DEVOTION IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 
In 12mo. ER 4s, 6d, bound, the 34th edition of 


PRAYERS and OFFICES of 


DEVOTION for FAMILIES, and fo: ersons 
upon most Occasions A names 
Lan Retr ESA IO 
e Rector of Harley, in Shr ire, and Chaplain 
Right Hos. the Earl of Bradford. fe? ee 
Altered and Improved 

By the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, 

Feilow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; John Richardson; R. Schole: 
Baldwin and Cradock; Hatchard and Son; Seeley and Sons: 
J., G., and F. Rivington; Hamilton = Co.; J. Duncan; Blac 
and Young; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; . 
Herne; J. Nisbet; Houlston and Son; and W. Edwards. 





———— 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DONALDSON on DOORW AYS.—Early 


in the Year 1836 will be publi of 
this work, containing Modern Examples, po at from the most 
admirable productions of Palladio, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, San 

Gallo, Vignola, Brunelieschi, and other masters of the Italian 

School. This part, which, like the former, is complete in itself. 
will consist of 30 Plates, accompanied with Letter-press Descrip 4 
tion, price One Guinea and a half: and may be had of Mr. W mr 
Architectural Bookseller, High Holborn; Mr. W illiams, Charles 
Street, Soho Square; Bossanger, Bartlies, and Lowell, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





In a few days will be published, 
HE BOOK of CHRISTMAS 
Edited by T. K. HER 
In f.cap 8vo. with 40 iamaeet Gate bound. 
London: Printing for William Spooner, 259 Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

A new Game for Christmas, entitled, “A 
Voyage of Discovery,” embracing a variety of interesting Inci- 
cone rang, Adventures. For from 2 to 10 Players. Price 7s. 6d, 


New Burlington Street, Dec. 12, 
Mr. Bentley will _—, the following New Works during the 
mt Month, 
9 vols. By 8vo. with Portra 
EMOIRS of the PRINCE of PEACE 
(DON MANUEL GODOY), 
Translated under the eapetinpeeneace of His Highness, from 
the original Manuscript. 

By Lieut.-Col, J. G. DDESMENARD, 


Il. 
Mrs, Trollope’s New Work. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations. 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By the Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


Ill. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
The Self-Condemned. 
By the Author of “ The Lollards,” &c. 


IV. 
Mr. Power's Visit to America. 
In 2 vols. 8vo0. 


Impressions of America during the Years 


1833, 1834, and 1835. 
By Tyrone Power. Esq. 


Vv. 
New Work by Lady Isabella St. John, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. Cleveland and 
the St. Clairs, 
By Lady Isabella St. John. 


VI. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes ; 
Or, France — Social, Literary, and.Political. Second Series. 
y Henry L. Bulwer, Esq M.-P. 2 vols. post 8v0, 


DR. GREGORY'S ee THE CHRISTIAN 


On the 15th instant will be published, the 6th edition, complete 
in 1 vol. royal 18mo. neatly printed by Whittingham, price only 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth extra, and lettered, 


ETTERS to a FRIEND on the 
EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES, of 
ns Lye 1GIO. 
PLO LINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the — Military Academy, 
oolwich, 

*,° This valuable work, in its present attractive form, and 
published at half the price.of a last edition, must be a desirable 
present for the Pigg annie 

Lon aldwin and Giabeck, Paternoster Row. 





New Dramas, by Joanna Baillie, 
On Monday, the 14th instant, will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
R A M A S. 
By JOANNA BAILLIE, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Plays on the Passions. 3 vols. 8v0, 
VU. Le. 6d, 
2. Miscellaneous Plays. 8vo. 9s. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by WILLIAM ARMIGER 
ae Ss aeomber 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish f 
jeorge, Hi mare, and Coubte of Middlesex, at the 
LiTeaany GAZRITE OF FICE, Number7 Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Printed by JAMES MOYES, of abe 11 Brook Green, Ham- 
» in the County aforesaid, Printer, at his Printing 
Office, one 28 Castle Street, iaueaee Square, in the afore- 
said County. 
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